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PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 
Nox many days hence the Council of the 


17 


Liberation Society will meet according to its 


wont, and in the evening of the same day the 


annual public meeting of the friends of the | [P: 


society will be héid in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. The council wi as usual, receive a 
report uf the .proceedings of the foregding | 
twelvewiouth, and will transact the business 
arising’ out of it. We cannot doubt that the 
document to be read in their hearing will be as 
well worth their attention and admiration as 
the yearly resumé drawn up by the secretary | 
gommonly have been. In some respects, how- 
ever, thé. report ‘will ‘resemble, we anticipate, 
several which were presented during the earlier 
history of the society. It will record uo bril- 
liant triumphs; it will lament no disastrous 
defeats; it will probably submit a fair  state- 
ment of the work that has been done, survey 
: fal conditions of the field in which it 
carried on, and, perhaps, glance at the 


to knowledge, but according to expectation. 


Locking back- at the. proceedings of the year, | 


we surmise that the main burden of tho official 
report of the executive committee to the council 
must needs relate to the spell of work done, to 
tue quautity and quality of the seed sown; to 


the area over which organisation has been ex- | 
tended, and to the activities which, like the 
porns the trees at spring time, give pro- 


n near approaching season of blossom- 
ing and fruit-bearing. ane 


men who are most deeply interested in ti 
the operations of the Liberation Society, 
although of course by no means indifferent to a | 


present reward of their exertions, are not un- 


accustomed to plod on their way in faith. They | | 


believe the work in which they are engaged is 
a good work, agteeable to the mind of God, 
and largely conducive to the advantage of their 
fellow men. They know it to be one of great 
difficulty. It is political, indeed, but the poli- 
tical benefits of which are not easy to render 
visible to the great body. of the electors. Per- 


— 
— 


by its success is the least qualified to appre- 
ciate ite vast importance. It is « little discou- 


raging that whilst enthusiasm can be excited 


for religion, and 


420 2 difficult in iteelf, but slow in its effeots; 
an 


‘can do all this—always supposing that truth is 


. = > — * 
* es 1 1 
standing and theif vonsciene 
vf. 9 
0 ai N „ 


haps that grado of society which will most profit | ; 


gain their sole force from the ignorance of those 
to whom they are madd, little practical effect is 
ptoduced by ‘even the most stirring and elo- 
quent expositions of the evils, spiritual, poli- 
ob grow out of the soil of 


tical, and social, 1 

our present ecclesiasti¢al policy. Perad venture 
it would not be impessible to stir the passions 
of multitudes in relation to the question of dis- 
establishment and Misendowment. But it is 
felt to be a question Which ought to be settled 
by reason, not by pasion; by a true reverence 


006 ‘by contempt of it; and 
hence, of course, the preliminary labour is not 


the sanguine expectation which men feel in 
regard to other politignl objects that multipli- 
city of means will ring about speedy results, 
is in this case likely efough to be disappointed. 


jety has before it is, at 
le one. For a time its effects 
ent, but it may be calculated 
ing confidence that the 
ten all that is doing, or 

be done, will help to- 


isation of the end desired. We 
to sai helpublic mind with enlight- 
ened views and just sentiments on the question 


at issue: Prejuilicg’ has to be melted down; 
misapprehensions h. 
tions have to be formed and stimulated. Truth 


with us. It cannot be presented even to those 


“Onn 


But it may be 


i approaching. But, for 
bab for two or three years to 


1 * 


the presen 


be followed by the Rarvest. It will come sud- 
denly, as the lightning comes, which flashes 


as the disestablishment 


for, and has be- 


me susceptitls fo, the ideas which are in- 
volved | %, the declaration of some 
statesman, ‘or th@ pressing exigency of some 
political party, or e indiscretion of some sec- 


it may be, some panic in 
into life and power ard 
of truth and sextiment 
been laboriously stored 


tion of the clergy 
: he clergy: 


t ; 3 
„ . : 
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Wand even sensitive. 


in favour of the convict Orton by appeals which 


e to be removed; fears 
have to be soothed away; wholesome resolu- 


who are most ireepipilnbly opposed to it with- | 
out, after a whil@,: perme: their under- 


a weary time of waiting before we are able to 
see the fruit of our efforts. - Patience is our 
duty: perseverance dn well-doing carries with 
it our hope of sewagi. There are many indica- 


spring time, which will | 


Bill did, as the abolition } 
n did. When the mind of | Ff. 


is now seemingly apathetic 
ve, and « Where; 
RO Preponderance of will, there | Di 


pand over the whole firmament. The previous 
stillness will give place to a magnificent agita- 
tion of conflicting elements. The original 
movers in the affair—so many of them as may 
then be living—will stand by and witness in 
astonishment the transformation which will 
utilise all their preceding efforts, and they will 
have nothing further to do than in gratitude 
and delighted anticipation to sing, Nunc 
Dimittis.” 
worth working for; but it is not yet. Never- 
theless, it may be much closer at hand than 
most of us are prepared to expect. , 


It is a time worth waiting for; 


THE BURIALS BILL DEBATR. 


Any candid person reading last Wednesday's 
debate, who could for the time being divest 
himself of all prejudices and surroundings, 
would be amazed that even so small a 
majority as fourteen in a British House of 
Oommons could at thie time of day be found to 
support a monopoly for which so little has to 
‘be said; thet year after year, notwithstanding 
the agitation which has gone on since 1863, has 


yielded no tangible result; and that so small 


and politie à concession should have been so 
long withheld. When it is said that this is our 


— ere way of doing things, we have said all 
that can be said —— y ta east Toe this 


obstinate resistance to an equitable demand. 
Such an array of cogent arguments as was mar- 


shalled by Err Dicht 1 hon 
impressive } Ar. Dri co 0 

of ver iy upon a House resolved not to 2 
vinced. 


has been 


0 

his defence of monopoly on this ground. 
Again it was —— that Re peer 
burial-grounds, if thrown open, would be the 
arena ofsoandalous scenes, of political harangues, 
and the occasion of tumultuous assemblages. 
Though many years’ experience of the free use of 
parish graveyards in Scotland and Ireland gives 
not a solitary fact to sustain this charge, it is 
still — a8. for’ and that too after 


irresistible determination. The little 
| | om thie horizon will rapidly ex- 


—an argument 


the meanness of which can hardly be apparent 
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to those who enforce it. And lastly, it is said 
that the removal of this grievance would create 
levanc®,miore into e—on which 

9 Say pr 


te, who pertinstiouely bu 

ground monopoly in Parliament, would — 

narrow-minded bigotry in his most 
— tones. 


urchya nit Pas — ter tee 

d this bill, or-any bill of 

this kind, to soon by aero! eyes the opocte of 
disestablishment, which Mr. — 


ning if liar 

bitter grievance were XL, Not 1 | 
ighty isthe — to the perſormance of 
755 the incumbent of 
foal acy’ pected is in pro- 


Burial 
ng their | reg for. Soeur 


— — — - — 


Pa 


tly. Yet 
— < Uns > 


— — — — we 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


% Anglican * (why may we not say Dean 
Stanley ?) has 


case, but the ‘consent was practically a compulsory 


consent, for Dean Stanley quotes the words of the 
Act, which are as follows :— 


And be it further enacted that if such permission 
shall in any case be withheld, the 82 of 2 
= same shall be ifr ‘and declared in 
ra Church of 

on shall 
3 —— such 


thereof 


be 
signed by the 
I or 


chief governor se vernors of Ireland.— 
(6 Geo. IV., o, 25, seo. 3. 40 


Bat here Dean Stanley is as much in the wrong as 
the clergyman. This was the law: the dean alto- 
_ | gether ignores the Act of 1868, which secures to 
Irishmen more than was demanded in the English 
Burials Bill which has ‘just been rejected. That 
bill was brought in by Mr. Monsell, was supported 
by the Government, proceeded as follows :— 

1. 1 after the passing of this bel — 


to the de che United Oherch of Bagiund wad roland, she 


eel —— churebyard | or gravey . e — * 
e ery 1 * 0 
such ¢ . fe aball be be lawtul for riest poe 
ster of the religious denomination such per- 

eee permission having bee riaath, withant aay 


ained or asked for, 
recy to reel such prayers 
burial 6. service as is usual and custom 


always that such ‘thal. oye 
sup rayers i, Rot 

read, nor such publ burial servi ord ; the 
r bere uroh 


or o 
2. Nothing herein shall authorise or justify any inter- 
| ference 


which such 
ebe or belong, 
goiag thereto or returning 


— 

. This Act shall. extend to Ireland only, 

The ‘second reading of this measure was carried 
by 74 to 5], and 3 through committee with some 
uyimportantamendments. It was also carried through 
the Lords, and as it ultimately stood it was passed 


8 7 


22 


„ 


: ee is as 


met 5 death sal 
not 
2 3 . (penta buried, 


an 
Ruy gon: | 


the intended burial shall be given to the incumbent 
twenty-four hours before it.takes place, and that if 


‘| the incumbent has no service going on at the time, 
| the burial shall take place; but if he has, another 
hour must be appointed. New churchyards laid 
6 out especially for Episcopalians, where old parochial 


ere are existing, may be exempted by the 
Lord-Lientenant in Council, on the a 


ae | of the incumbent, from the operation of the Act. 


| 


“ We complain not merely that we cannot get the 
| rght conceded to Irish Nonconformists in 1868, 


| bat that we cannot get such eee eee 
chose conceded in 1624. 


But, although Dean Stanley's information is i in- 


j the hearts of ‘all Englishmen to the 


ary minded him, he and his 


Gay, indeed, he 


with, or ioterruption of, the 3223 of 
rc the church 5 ob 


of this Act any | P 


tand 


perfect, his heart and judgment are sound, and the 


“ine to the Noneontormiste and Roman Catholics 
sale a is freely permitted in Scotland, 
2 merely (as Mr. Bright rved) to the fierce oppo- 
nents of the Established Church from among its Pres- 
byterian seceders, but to Anglican clergy and to Epis- 
ray ap Dissenters north of the Tweed—ought surely 
tefully hailed by the clergy of the Established 

Abed of Enyland as a means of binding closer together 
ational Church, 
which our Nonconformist brothers, if not in life, at 
Jeast in the hour of death and the day of mourning, are 
thus anxious to claim as their own. At least let us be 
saved from ike scandal of 13 
parishes the walls of 
town cemeteries. At 
Nonconforming communions 


wars Pa thas in our — 


east 4 the ——＋ of the 
rege in this respect 


on the same footing with —— e incumbent as 
has thus long been conced w in Ireland— 
that en an equality with all p Ay clergy of the Esta- 


blished Church ; . t us hope that the same proviso 
which proved 20 effectual in * any untoward 
diffloulties on the part of the Irish clergy would be at 
least as effectual in the case of the — of the 
Church of England. 


Honour where honour is due,” and therefore we 
have to express our approbation of the article in the 
Record of Friday upon the Burials Bill, After a 
reference to the character of the debate, the Record 
says :— 


an — on the 
the A difficulties, 
question, This omission is the 
because, two or three years 


* 


l 


„ admitted the existence of ht Gath 
believed they had found a —— for it. On Wednoes- 
tical! this admission, and 
ess to meet it, though 
way organ’s Bill 
5 4 being 80, why he does 
Cored ty As for Mr. Talbot's 
interment | apa. it 15 mere 2 with the subjcot, 


prac 
expressed hia perfect wi 
not in the 


oul ote passed without diffi- 
rit would effect hy on one 351 the a agitation 
Cannot the Government see that, so 

met 4 non 1 regged 1 and, 17 
reject every adverse 

| bill that may * to do anything yt! 6 
| cm it is erationiste an untold ad ven 
P tage! eerie By ow stands there sre great facilities 


for arriving at seme arrangement, For ourselves we 
heve often advocated a policy of conciliation. ; 


In the same jonrnal we find the following : — 


An eminent correspondent writes: I find it to be n 
very generally received opinion among well-informed 
ublic men that the disastrously small majority against 
the Burial Bill r is 
© moving ed 0 on ＋ 74 the clergy 


matters 
that there is any aliena- 
„but all public opinion 


abe 
desum end: it will 
* pon, 60 just when pos ara conduct 


Protestant principles would carry us through 


all our difficulties, there should be just the reverse don - 


duet and principles shown by a large body of the 


clergy.” 
The High Church newspapers write in the old 


tho way, the John Bull characterising the bill as “a 


monstrous one,” the Church Review at it, 
‘and 80 on. The former paper suggests a committee 


of the House of Lords, forgetting that every point 
has already been discussed in a committee of the 


‘of | House of Commons. The time has gone by for 


. a a ee ae Se eee 


Weare glad:'$o: eee that the Athanasian 


, | Creed Reform Bill has passed the third reading in 
the Irish Church Representative Body. The most 


vigorous opponent was the Primate, but the oppo- 
sition of Archbishop Trench was scarcely less vigo- 
rous. It was, however, of no avail, and in the end, 


„ the bill having been carried by overwhelming 


of laity and clergy, only the two arch- 


rities 
Sikes wd te When vs bond tae 
it. So it has passed into law as 8 part of the re- 


formed Prayer-book of the Free Episcopalian Church 
of Ireland. 


One is often surprised to meet with extraordinary 
common sense in a person who has, as a rule, not 
even an ordinary quantity of that valuable quality. 
There is an instance in the Church Times of last 
week on the Owston Tombstone Case. Our 
readers know that the Wesleyan Committee ‘have 
decided to the case. Our own opinion is 
that they will lose it ; but legal right has nothing 
to do with moral sight. Bat the 
while approving the motives of 
Lincoln and the incumbent of Owsto 
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that the point at issue is not worth ſighting for.“ 
Then follows such language that a good many of 
our readers will be surprised to find in a Ritualistic 
journal :— 


It is only comparatively recently that the term 
Reverend was admitted to be appropriate only to 
the clergy. If wedo not mistake, the title was ordi- 
narily applied to Justices of the Peace until the middle 
of the last century, a remnant of which custom is still 
noticeable in the mode of addressing magistrates as 
‘Your Worship” or The Worshipful the Mayor.” 
As to the exclusive application of the title to the 
regularly ordained clergy of the Church, we are really 
not aware that any positive right of the kind exists. It 
is, at best, a partial concession which has gradually 
grown up in our midst, We say a partial concession, 
aince, for at least two or three generations,, Noncon- 
formist ministers have, amongst their own people, 
been dignified with this prefix to their names, and 
we see no reason why it should be interfered with, 
if it pleases them to use it. Granted the patent fact 
that religious Nonconformity exists, it is surely desi- 
rable on various grounds that Nonconformist ministers 
should have some title by which the office to which they 
have been elected by their fellows should be distin- 

ished. We presume that if Mr. G. E. Smith, or the 
Bishop of Lincoln, had occasion to write on some busi- 
ness to Mr. Spurgeon, for instance, they would con- 


sider it rude, and something more, to address the 
en to C. H. 8 ESq., and would as 
naturally style him Rev.“ as we should ourselves. If 


so, why should they object to having the title Reve- 
rend” placed on a tombstone, when those about to 
erect it desire to indicate that the deceased is the 
daughter of a Nonconformist minister! 
Lastly, after much more writing to a similar 
effect, the Church Times is of opinion that it is just 
as well that the Church should not make itself 
more unpopular amongst the Nonconformists than 
it is now. 

In another article we find this sentence, which 
we quote as last words before the annual meeting 
cf the Liberation Society next week :— 


The Liberation Society has been strengthened by 
success, and will in due course contend for, and moat 
probably achieve, diseatablishment in Scotland first and 

England afterwards. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


The unusual demands upon our space this week 
compel us to condense the reports of meetings held 
in support of the disestablishment movement, 
although there is much to report. One, the most 
interesting meeting, was held at York on the 19th, 
in the chapel connected with the long pastorate for 
fifty years of the Rev. James Parsons. Mr. Henry 
Vincent was the lecturer, and Mr. Joseph Rown- 
tree occapied the chair. Mr. Rowntree, as chair- 
man, moved a resolution in favour of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, which was seconded in a 
very effective speech from the Rev. John Hunter. 
Mr. Vincent’s address is described in the York 
Herald as au eloquent and stirring oration. In the 
course of it the lecturer referred, with some pathos, 
to the occasions upon which he ap before the 
people of York in 1848 and 1852, and remarked 
upon the growth of the question since that time. 

Mr. George Howell delivered a lecture at the 
Concert Hall, Lord Nelson-street, Liverpool, on 
the 2lst, the subject being, The Political and 
Social Aspects of the Church of England.” Mr. R. 
C. Carter, the Liberal leader of the Parliamentary 
Debating Society, occupied the chair, and there 
was a large audience of working men. Mr. Howell, 
who spoke in very strong language upon the Esta 
blishment, excited great opposition, especiall 
when he referred to the opposition of the Churc 
to all Liberal movements, and the sympathy of the 
cl with the American slaveholding section in 
the civil war. The bulk of the audience, however, 
we are told, unmistakeably sympathised with Mr. 
Howell. At the close of the lecture, which was 
received with mingled cheers, hisses, and shouting, 
the cheers however oe ang, some persons 
rose to speak, but the noise of entities ond 
singing for the most part drowned their remarks, 
Votes of thanks, however, were moved and carried, 
after which those on the platform retired, a rotten 

or two following them. 
. oh Was Bema 
large audience; a e etcher’s parish)— 
—— such meeting bed — held before ; at 
Bristow to a crowded audience, where the vicar in- 


effectually ; and at Tamworth, where the 
vicar, two is curates, and other clergymen, put 
in an ap The vicar the meet- 


pearance. addressed ) 

ing from the Broad Church point of view, in a 
speech that is described as of an admirable character. 

hen Mr. Gordon went to Dudley, where, also, 
there was a large audience, and next to — 
a first but crowded meeting, over which the Uni- 
tarian minister presided. At this meeting Mr. 
Gordon was ae by Mr. Rawson and Mr. 
Muscroft, of Sheffi 158 vious meetings by 

0 " 


Other meetings have been held all over the 


country. At Little Lever, the Rev. Chas. Williams 


lectured on the 2lst on Church rty,” 
| 8 @ local controv upon this sub- 
ject. e 20th the Rev. J. 8. Withington, 


of Leeds, lectured in the Free Methodist Chapel, 
Goole, where there was a good attendance. On 
the 2lst the Rev. Mr. Adams, of Daventry, lec- 
tured in the Town Hall, Dunstable. On the same 
evening the Rev. Mr. Brooks lectured at Hook 
Norton, and on the following evening at Banbury, 
ehere a request was made for another lecture. The 


| 


Rev. Wm. Heaton, of Shirley, has delivered several | 
Jectures during the month at Alresford, Alton, 
Guildford, ershot, Havant, and Petersfield. On 
the 16th he was at Portsea, where Mr. Heard 
recently lectured. Here a clergyman spoke in 
opposition, but with perfect g temper. Last 
ednesday Mr. Heaton was at Horton Heath, 
where a good many Churchmen were present. 

This country district work is being carried on 
with t success everywhere. We notice that 
the Rev. G. Scott James is keeping up his Warwick - 
shire work. Lagt Thursday he was at Aston Cant- 
low. A meeting also been held at Parton, 
attended by the Rev. W. E. Darby and Mr. F. 
Goodrich, and also at Aston Keynes, attended by 
Mr. Darby. 


This week is pretty full of engagements, then 
comes the annual meeting of the society, aiter 
which the friends of the movement may reasonably 
expect some comparative rest. But a great deal 
can be done daring the summer months, and what 
can be done will be. 


Tux LInEAATTON Society will close a season of 
unusual activity and interest with the annual 
meeting of the council on Wednesday next; fol- 
lowed by the usual public meeting in the evening. 
The Council meeting is to be held at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, and is to be presided over by Mr. 
A. Illingworth, one of the treasurers. Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P. is to preside at the—what we shall 
venture to call, by anticipation—great meeting at 


the Metropolitan Tabernacle at night, and it will be | 


seen, from the advertisement elsewhere, that he | 


will be supported by a good staff of speakers. The 
society has seldom had so much of importance to 
bring before the supporters, who, we have no 
doubt, will be glad to know the opinion of the 
society’s leaders on the ecclesiastical topics which 
have been discussed daring the last few months, 
We understand that many of the society’s country 
friends are likely to be present, and that the 
number who come up from the country to attend 
this meeting increases yearly. We do not wonder 
at it; for a great meeting in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle—especially one characterised by en- 
thusiasm—is one of the sights of the metropolis. 

Tae Buriats Bitt.—In our adverti columns 
will be found some resolutions of the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society, expressing 
satisfaction at the 8 on the second reading 
of the Burials Bi he committee say that in 
the character of the division, and still mere in that 
of the debate, they find decisive evidence of the 
growth of a general desire to effect such changes in 
the law of burial as will be in harmony with the 
dictates of religion and humanity as well as of 
justice.” 

Hicuoatt.—A Drawina-room Mxrrixd.— The 
known difficulties in the way of securing public 
meetings in the suburbs of London haveled one of the 
society's friends at Higbgate— where there is no good 
public room—to try the experiment of a drawing- 
room meeting. Mr. Wm. Green, formerly of Clapton, 
invited last Thursday evening a la party of 
Nonconformists resident in Highgate, Hornsey, and 
Finchley, they being invited to meet the Rev. J. B. 
Heard and Mr. Carvell Williams for the purpose of 
. — ecclesiastical questions of the day. Those 
gentlemen delivered addi which were rendered 
the more interesting from the fact that they con- 
tuined statements of a more confidential: kind than 
would be expected at a public meeting. Other gen- 


tlemen took in the proceedings which follow 
and at the Mr. ol Aken Green received — 
warm 


thanks of the company for bringing them 


SHoREDITtcH Town HALII.— A crowded and most 
enthusiastic working men’s meeting was held here 
— 3 sith o belet bot — 

€ ings with a brief but vigorous 

8 ‘ 3 — Gin 4 the Rev. W. I 
8 who was unable to attend, which was y 
Mr. J. Lowe, president of the 7 
h sc ggg e 

u 6 ur resen 

a resolution in favour of disesta- 
and wment, which was received 
with peg and with hisses from a 
_ of Mr. T. — — Mr. 
„ ° Booth, arrangement wi 9 local 
Church Defence tion, moved and seconded 
an amendment in favour of the Establishment. Mr. 
J. Allanson M. A., replied in an elaborate 
erful which was received with the 
enthusiasm. On a show of hands being 
about a fourth of the audience voted for the 
oe ae 
. ter, t igar 
moved, and the Rev. W. Cuff in 
powerful speech seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chair, which was supported by the mover of the 


D r Nr 
was most enthusiastic 
over . district ; it was from the first 


greatly ensited. and disturbed, bat it ended quite 
armoniously, and marks 2 advance of the 
cause of disestablishment in the metropolis. 
Workina Mey’s Meerine at LiverPoot — 
Uproarious Procegpines.—On April 21 Mr. Geo 
Howell attended a meeting at the Concert Holl, 
Lord Nelson-street, where he gave an address upuu 


407 
the “ Political and Social te of Disestablish- 
ment.” The meeting was held under the auspices 


of the Working Men’s Reform Association, and 
there was a good attendance, — of the 
artisan class. Mr. R. C. Carter presided and de- 
livered an introduc The hon 


sec to the — committee (Mr. J. * 


Howel 


Julian) having read letters from a number of 
men 82 connected with the Li 

regretting their inability to attend, Mr. 
proceeded with his address, in which the work and 
influence of the Church were described. There 
was great interruption, which increased as the 
lecturer proceeded, Mr. Howell took the inter- 
ruptions and certain uncomplimentary remarks 
hurled at him, very -humouredly, and went 


on to explain the positiors which advocates 
of disestablishment took up. Challenged as to one 
of these—that the Church failed in her mission 


—he asked how, if it had not, it was that she could 
not reckon within her pale one-third of the popu- 
lation of this country — how it was that the Non- 
conformists, without State assistance and the great 
advantages which the Church enjoyed, had actuall 
a greater number of communicants? He maintai 

further, that the Church of England was not the 


Church of the people, and adduced in that, 
with rare exceptions, if they went into our * 
churches, and a great number of our town churches 

they would find pews, while the Non- 
conformist places of worship were crowded to suffo- 
cation, Again, the Church as an t 


was the greatest cause of the sectarian 

which tore Christendom asunder in this country. 
If we had a few more men like the Dean of West- 
minster—(cheers)—he ventured to say he should 
not be addressing an audience that night with 
regard to disestablishment. In conclusion, he 
observed that the time had gone by for mere tolera- 
tion, and appealed to the audience to insist upon 
perfect religious equality. Mr. Wm. Ward pro- 
posed, and the Rev. Colin Brewster seconded, a 
resolution, — 4 


That this meeting considers the union between Church and 


detrimental to the Church itself and incompatible with 
the welfare of the nation. 


The Chairman was about to put the resolution to 
the vote, when two or three 11 amid consider- 
able clamour, announced that they desired to move 
tempted to repl Te com tab ‘Geb tile able te 

em to em, but was only abie to 
utter a few 1 at a time, when his voice: was 
drowned. At length he was able to say, During 
the evening I have listened to continued interrup- 
tion from two gentlemen who want to move an 
amendment, and I will not hear them.” He was 
again about to put the resolution, but the noise 
increased until it amounted to a perfect din. One 
of the persons who had desired to move an amend- 


ment, at this juncture went upon the platt 
Jae war 


an amendment, 


the chairman —— the resolution, which he 
proar and cheers.) The Chairman : 


The next resolution will be moved by Mr. Michael 
* iA voice from the body of the hall: You 
are afra 


to allow the opposite side to express 
their opinions.) Mr. Hynes (the confusion pre- 
vailing the whole time) stood forward to pro 

the resolution, but Mr. Johnaon interfered, apd for 
a short time there to be every probability 
of something more than a mere altercation of words 
between himself and a number of persons upon the 


orm. He still insisted u ng, aod 
fied all attem U 
%, three o were called for and given for 


the Queen; and Mr. Hynes, in dumb show, pro- 
EK not a word of which could be 
Mr. Edmund Jones, after Mr. Johnson had 
been induced, with great trouble, to quit the plat- 
form, to second the resolution, but he 
also was all but inaudible amid the singing 


e 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


resisting the — of the Vatican by every 
— — power, which right they recog- 


nise as belonging to all other States. 
According to a special in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, prelimi 


r rectification of the diocesan 
reslau and con- 
clusion. The diocese of Breslau, which is mainly 
Prussian, overlaps the political frontier of Austria, 
and the Austrian diocese of Olmutz 2 into 


— 


Governments are 
definite solution of 
place. I 
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the Ecclesiastical Commission (700,000/.), of Queen 
Annes Bounty, 120,000/. Add to this the d 
old foundations at Oxford and Cambridge, and the 


3 schools, founded originally for the poor 
y the 


Roman tholics, bat now almost 
exclusively restricted to the upper classes, 
and cally to the Church of England. The 


total estimated value was 10,590,000/. per annum. 

Capitalised, it meant 200, 000, 000“. ste ing, which 

was the amount of national Ps soy in the hands 
is mig 


of the Church of England. ht be thought 
enough for any Church, and ought to produce grand 
results, but the Church thought it insufficient, and 


demanded fees for services, which above all others 
ought to be itous, Baptisms, marriages, 
burials, and tombstones were taxed, and there were 
additional revenues from offertories, pew-rents, 
educational ts, and the House of Commons’ 
vote of 100,000/. per year. A Church so amply 
endowed might surely do all its work and educate 
its children ; but, no! Large societies were neces- 
sary to aid the poor Church—societies for the pro- 
eit ‘of the Gospel, for additional curates, and 

ing their children, &. Leaving the figures 


he would next ask if these payments contributed to 
the glo God and the of men ; if they did, 
he would not grudge them, get J thousand men, 
dat a set free from all anxiety and set apart for 


5 


God's service, ought to be very laborious and very 
22 minded. How constant the services in 
e churches ought to be, and the ministrations 
among the poor ; but how different was the reality ! 
Ue traced the career of a young curate discharg- 
ing his sacred duties ‘at parties, and who, after 
obtaining a living through marriage was great at 
vestry meetings and flower shows—sometimes in 
residence—a gentleman in the parish—on 5001. 
a yee of national property — 8 ab- 
sent, and represented by a curate at 100. a year. 
But this he said is not real work, not worth ten 
millions a year—this life of a gentleman among his 
ishi He might be told the tithes were of 
Oatholic origin, They were. But in those 
days. were just. And they were appropriated 
not to the clergy alone, but to those objects for 
re the additional burdens of 
poor rates. This was the dis- 
intention of those old Catholic 


22 


jinsky, 
the ol. 
of ‘twenty-five marks 


which we now 
tinctly 


bandes have occurred at Plusnitz, in 
subscribed to 


accept it, 
tithes to it. They might have been in error, 
believed that their road to heaven must 


a of 


10 4 bly. ied to them by the clergy; the land was 
The WV | 15 furnishes schools taught by these clergy. At Hadley, 

n | Ral Be Barnet, and St. Alban’s, the Benedictine mon 
Gia A conde 1.4. supplied a more learned and laborious class’ of 


masters than we have now ; they were paid by the 
tithes, there were no school fees, the boys were 
taught well—taught reading, writing, Latin, and 
the one faith their parents believed in. Then, 
confirmation was believed to be a reality, giving 

to the soul. The men who paid these tithes 


raction in he 
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from heaven, and which it was be- 
ta =— could convey. Were the 
ta for the men who were be- 
—— who could as men 

Christ into the body and 
“man, and after death pursue 
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of honour, The Church of England’ was called 
the Church of the poor.” He did not believe, 
however, that they did their work amon 

the poor of the land. It was not chiefly for 
charitable pu that a rector’s income was 
spent, but that the wife might be clad like a lady, 
the daughter receive a dowry, and the son a gentle- 
man’s education at Oxford. He did not think it 
worth while for the nation to spend ten millions a- 
year in marrying rector’s daughters or educating 
their sons at Oxford. Upon the question of the 
adaptation of the English clergy for their work, the 
lecturer said—if we pay so for our teachers we have 
aright either to choose them ourselves or to require 
some security that they shall be properly chosen. 
But what is the fact? A man is appointed to a 
parish, not because of his experience or fitness, but 
because there is a living in the family, or he may be 
known to the Lord Chancellor, or be about to marry 
a nobleman’s daughter. It is not, however, worth 
while for the nation to pay a class of men ten 
millions a-year they possess these advan- 
tages. The attractive features of a next presenta- 
tion were then described as shown in the well- 
known form of advertisements of the sale of an 
ad vowson; and the lecturer then entered upon the 
— of a clergyman’s a preparation 
or teaching the way to Heaven—the science of 
tar ey I between the moral trainin 

secured by an Oxford life,” and the intellectua 
training in the Latin and Greek classics. This he 
contrasted with the seven years occupied in the 
specifically professional training of a Catholic priest. 
For men so educated, and who were chosen by a 
bishop for their fitness, and empowered to forgive 
sins and convey grace, it was just to pay tithes, but 
under the present régime it was the merest waste 
of national funds. In conclusion, he said the effect 
of the Church of England for 300 years has been 
destructive of religion. She claimed to possess half 
the lation, but who was there that believed 
that at the ** le went to the churches? what 
church in England was there that was crowded with 
the poor? The masses have learnt to see 
that she is brainless, soulless, looking upon 
religion.as a trade, and as a paying trade. They 
thiak all religion is the same, connected with good 
dinners and comfortable living. The name of 
‘*parson” has become a term of reproach—expres- 
sive of weakness, ignorance, and luxury. I never 
(raid he) feel so much ashamed as when anyone 
points after me in the streets and says, There 
goes a . The contempt aroused by that 
word falis not on the ministers only, but on reli- 
gion and God. The Church of England is pre- 
paring severe work for us who will have to show 
them that religion is real and earnest, and to bring 
back to God a people whom they are still estranging 
more and more from Him. 


The High Church party at Exeter have just 
held a meeting to promote a movement for giving 
Churchmen a vote in the election of bishops. 

The Rev. Alfred Fawkes, who was recently a 
curate at St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, where the 
services are notoriously Ritualistic, has joined the 
Church of Rome. 

The Bight Rev, Vincent Ryan, D.D., vicar of 
Bradford, been appointed to the archdeaconry 
of Craven, vacant 
vicar of Halifax. 

The Rev. Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, 
rector of Great Elm, near Frome, son of the late 
Duke of Leeds and nephew of S. G. O.,“ has 
been received into the Church of Rome by the 
Bishop of Clifton. 


by the death of Dr. Musgrave, 


reaction 
the Puseyite movement in the Univer- 
has reached i 
believe the bishop of the diocese. In a visi- 
rad, in peaking ofthe progres of rationalism, 
in 8 ng rationalism, 
that a 2 — number of graduates holding 
office in the University and fellowships in colleges, 
have ceased to be Christians in anything but name, 
while in some cases even the name is repudiated. 
CARDINAL MANNING writes to the Standard to 


uestions 
iv stru 


arding the even- 
e excited in Eng- 
e 


for the sake of those who may be misled by such 
misstatement, fraught, it might be, with public 
consequences 80 especially mischievous.” 
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Tun IrntsH CHURCH SYNOD AND THE ATHANASIAN 
Onxkp.— At the General Synod of the Protestant 
Charch of Ireland on Tuesday, the bill for the 
omission of the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed passed a third 8 the numbers being :— 
Clergy, ayes 125, noes 61; laity, ayes 196, noes 25. 
On Friday this vote was accepted by the bisho 
(7 to 3). The bishops voting for the bill were the 
bishops of Meath, Killaloe, Cork, Tuam, Limerick, 
Kilmore, and 1 ; against it, the Primate, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishops of Down 
and Derry. | 

Mr. GILBERT ON DISESTABLISHMENT. —-The London 
correspondent of the Leeds Meicury writes :—‘'I 
hear that Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the well-known author 
of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum’ and other works, has in 
hand a treatise on Disestablishment, which he ad vo- 
cates as ne essary to the interests of the Church of 
England itself. The theme has been touched upon 
before from a theological point of view, but I believe 
Mr. Gilbert proposes to show the mischief that is 
2 in the Church by the present conditions 
on which its property is held, and that he has 
amassed a very curious collection of statistics on 
the subject. Some very strange statements about 
the sorts of property from which the Church is 
content to receive its revenues are likely to be 
forthcoming in this work.“ 

Mr. Hd Mason ayp THE Recent DisturBep 
MeEeEtinac.—The case of Lucas v. Mason” was 
before the Court of Exchequer on Thursday. This 
was an action arising out of the proceedings at a 
noisy public meeting held at Manchester in Februa 
last, iu the Free Trade Hall, for the purpose of ad- 
vocating the separation of Church and State, The 
point at issue is the legality of the chairman in 
ordering the police to take defendant into custody. 
After the matter had at some length been con- 
sidered, the Lord Chief Baron having conferred 
with the other members of the court, told the 
learned counsel he might take a rule nisi to show. 
cause (uo periculo, There were now-a-days so many 
public meetings in parks and other places of public 
resort, for the discussion of religious, litical, and 
other subjects, that it would be as well to have the 
whole matter thoroughly discussed, but at the same 
time he expressed no opinion upon the merits of the 
case. Rule nisi accordingly granted. 

CHURCHES AS WELL AS CHURCHYARDS.—The 
Spectator contends that the Conservatives would 
have done much better to carry the Burials Bill 
against their own Government. Nothing would 
have a more truly Conservative influence on pending 
agitations than ‘a generous concession by the Con- 
servative party of this very reasonable claim of the 
Dissenters. The political as well as religious wis- 
dom of Christ's little parable, ‘‘ If any man would 
sue thee at the law and take away thy cloak, let 
him have thy coat also,” makes far too little im- 
pression on ecclesiastical politicians. Instead of it, 
they are disposed to substitute, If any man 
would sue thee at the law to recover a genuine 
debt, resist, lest he should go on to claim possession 
of what is not his own. The Conservatives won't 
concede the churchyards, lest the Dissenters should 
ask for the churches. The wise and truly Conser- 
vative policy would be—so far as the churches are 
not wanted for their eo purpose—to let those 
who would sue at the law for our churchyards have 
the use of the churches also. But we admit that 
in the present state of ecclesiastical opinion, this is 
a ‘counsel of perfection which we do not expect 
strict Churchmen to accept. . 

CarpinaL Manyina anp IgRLAxD.— Cardinal 
Manning received, on Friday, an address of con- 
gratulation on his elevation to the Sacred College, 
signed by forty-eight members of the House of 
Commons. His eminence, in replying, after thank- 
ing the representatives of Ireland for their felicita- 
tions, said he believed the material prosperity of 
Treland was never greater than now. The people 
of Ireland never so wide an extent of its 
soil since the day in which they it all. 
They never 05 such abundant com- 
mercial weal towns of Ireland were never 
more numerous or flourishi 


its villages never so 
thriviog, ite agriculture ani ite pasturage never 
more fertile, its intelligence never so much de- 
veloped, its opinions never so articulately expreseed 
by its popular journals, and its literatare and the 
public Ta never before so powerful 1 the 
mind of England. The fature of England might, 
in his — be incaleulably great. With re 
to legislation in the country, he did not * 
that the shadow was likely 4 back upon the 
dial. He was confident t the man who 
attempted to introduce any limitation upon the 
faith of any man in ee ae the dis- 
i of the British Empire. His belief was 
that if the German Empire did not retract its 
legislation against the freedom of conscience, it 
would disintegrate itself. The cardinal concluded 
7 thanking the members again for their address. 
is eminence attended at the Hammersmith Train- 
ing . —— on Saturday afternoon, and received a 
congratulatory address from the principal, pro- 
fessors, and students, and from 200 certificated 
masters formerly students of the college. 

Tue Spectator Axpo Revicious Newspapers.” 
—On Saturday week the Spectator, in the course of 
an article on the French press, indulged in the fol- 
lowing strong and sweeping charge: 


Nor have we al 


unfairness and 


passed beyond the stage of 
ty, for our “ religious” ai 
as 


. They 
of every question, 
— of 


— - be f oF 
systematically give only their 
ond as 2 2 


- 


Guardian, marked by | POP 
Paris 


| who defiantly didagree with them. No 


vate virtues 
or public services are a safeguard against tł eir calumnies. 
Yet, of course, the writers of the “religious” news- 
papers ate not consciously unfair or mendacious. 

give but one side of a question because their journals 
exist for the very purpose of showing that there is but 
one side, and that all who say there are two deserve to 
be punished with hell üre. 

Last Saturday ‘‘A Nonconfarmist calls our con- 
temporary to account for this indiscriminate con- 
demnation, and says: — There are, I admit, certain 
Church of England newspapers, the tone of which 
cannot be too strongly reprobated ; but I am glad 
to say I do not know of one Nonconformist journal, 
of the class generally designated religious, which 
deserves to be condemned for unfairness and men- 
dacity,” &c. It may have been observed that the 
article in question was copied into the Times, and 
thereby obtained a much larger circulation, In 
fact, the Spectaior committed one of the faults with 
which it charged the ‘‘religious newspapers.” Itnow 
admits, however, that the statement was ‘‘ too un- 
5 and applied more to religious journals of 
the past than the present, and add, On reflection, 
we could name several papers, chiefly denomina- 
tional, which, however narrow, are thoroughly fair 
in intention tv their opponents.” 


Beligious und Denominational Hews. 
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MR. PEARSALL SMITH’S SERVICES IN 
GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND, 


(From our German Correspondent.) 


A faithful report of the exciting questions in 
Germany in the domain of religion requires some 
further mention of meetings held by Mr. R. Pear- 
sall Smith, of Philadelphia, in several towns of 
Germany and Switzerland. A Berlin paper, speak- 
ing of the services which he held in the German 
capital, says: —“ It is hardly too much to say that 
he has produced so deep an impression on the reli- 
gious life of the city as will make his name a house- 
hold word in religions circles for years to come.” 
While there he had twenty-one services. When 
the large building used for the services turned out 
to be too small, the Emperor, on being informed 
of the nature of the movement, granted the use of 
the Garrison Church, the largest ecclesiastical 
building in Berlin, within which on the last even- 
ing of the services more than 4,000 hearers assem. 
bled. It is stated on good authority that since the 
first Berlin Kirchentag in 1853 the city has never 
been so aroused as under Mr. Smith's addresses. 
The won ler is that one who labofrs under all the 
disadvantages of being a layman, a foreigner, and 
utterly ignorant of the language, should produce 
such an impression in a city where pride of intel- 
Iect and military renown are the ruling influences. 
It is a proof that where the truth is proclaimed 
in the utmost, even naked simplicity, from one 
who feels that he has to deliver it simply as a 

from God, and who makes it known with 
tender affection, it cannot fail to work the same 
effects as in the early days of Christianity. About 
twelve years ago another American layman, Mr. 
Woodruff, a New York merchant, laboured for a 
time in Berlin among the cle and laity, but 
mainly in behalf of the English and American 
Sunday-school system. There are now 1,233. 
Sunday-schools, 4,720 teachers, and 82, 633 Sanday- 
scholars in Germany. The pees from which the 
above is quoted adds: —“ We should not be sur- 
prised if twelve years hence this visit of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith will be looked to as a starting poiat 
in some new path of progress in German religious 
life.” All classes were brought under Mr. Smith’s 
influence. The Emperor and his daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of en, had a lengthened con- 
versation with him. He had a meeting at the 
house of Herr von Biilow, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and also at that of Count Egloff. 
stein. Dr. Hegel, son of the illustrious philosopher 
and President of the Consistory of the ince of 
Brandenburg, and Dr. Buchsel, general superin- 
tendent or Glebe of several provinces, interested 
themselves in his labours. University professors 
came to the meetings. No better impression can be 
given of the effect of Mr. Smith’s labours than the 
words spoken by Dr. Biichsel at one of the ser- 
vices :—** Brethren, we have of late been throwing 
ourselves with all our force into politics, secular 
8 ecclesiastical politics, but we have neglected 
i the Let us listen to our 
ise these.” From Berlin 
Mr. Smith went direct to Basel, in Switzerland, 
where he on the evening of his arrival, 
A few English services were held there, as also 
French, the English were soon givenup. Some 
English services been held in Berlin also, and 
after the services were closed Mr. Smith addressed 
on the following day about a hundred persons at 
the house of the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Bancroft Davis. The Berlin services continued six 
days, and those at Basel eight. A North German 
r quotes as follows from a letter written by one 
who attended the latter :—‘‘I have just come from 
Basel. During the day 2,000 attended, and — 
evening from four to five thousand. Mr. Smit 
2 six times a day. On the Sunday on which 


services were 
N reg were 


—_— 


attended by about 6,000 
person relates that he had in- 
vited some strangers to the service in the 

hall, and had urged them to be there by, 
least, 7.30 (half-an-hour before the time 


ld in the 


in 1830 at Stuttgart, 


ih 


commeticing), but before that time every door 


was 
locked to t any more from entering, as the 
lace was crammed full with about 4, people. 


n the forenoon of the same day above 2,000 people 
came to the Lord’s Supper in the Cathedral, no 
doubt the largest number that had ever, in that 
ancient building, come to the Lord’s table. In the 
afternoon a meeting was held for working men. 
Many who did not know that the movement was 
a purely religious one, expected the speeches would 
be delivered on the relations of capital and labour, 
but this, perhaps, drew many who otherwise would 
not have come. Above 2,000 men were there. In 
order that the working men might not be crowded 
out, it was decided not to Ww any women to 
come except those in the choir. As Mr, Smith 
does not speak German, it was only through an 
interpreter that he could communicate with the 
people. 

On Monday Mr. Smith went off to Zurich, where 
meetings were held that evening and on Tuesday in 
the Town Hall and in a church which was built 
some time ago there by a Miss Escher. There is a 
great difference between these two University 
towns, Basel and Zurich, The latter is almost alto- 

ether rationalistic, while the religious spirit of 

l is, with that of Elberfeld, much the satne as 

is found in an English town. For the short time 
iven to Zurich the success was as as in 
Karlsruhe and Kornthal were then visited 

in succession, and on Monday, April 19, Mr. Smith 
came to Stuttgart. From that afternoon till Friday 
he preached more than twenty times, and when he 
closes on Sunday night his work he will have 
preached or delivered some thirty sermons in those 
six or seven days. It is most amusing to observe 
how national character or difference of race and 
mental or social habits lead to a different 
reception of the movement in North Germany, 


South Germany, and Switzerland. In Stutt- 
gart the meetings were held principally in 
the Liederhalle, which was crowded to double its 


capacity. It was only on Thursday evening that 
permission was given to hold the service in a city 
church. Some here were inclined to think the 
ecclesiastical authorities were very 
permission. 


slow in 
But such had not looked at the diffi 


ious liberality. 
oody and Sankey oa their 
Paul’s Cathedral, York Minster, o 
arish church in some non-cathedral 
it likely that your Church authorities 
them the use of such churches? They h 
try, and then they will perhaps know. Bat here 
the American manufacturer had the use o 
largest church in Berlin, the largest in Basel next 
to the cathedral, and one of the —if not 
actually the largest—in Stuttgart. Still the 
clergy as a body do not join in the move- 
ment. A number do; but these are the 
exception. Mr. Smith seems to have made 
up his mind, whether wisely or unwisely is a 
question, not to go anywhere unless invited by 
the clergy of the State-Church. Yet it is princi- 
pally the Dissenters that attend his services. And 
these are in Wiirtemberg anything but rare. In 
addition to the Lutheran Church and the Roman 
Catholic, there are three kinds of Metho- 
dists. Then there are the Pietists, who, though 
nominally with the State-Church, have their own 
lay agents and preachers, are the principal sup- 
porters of the foreign missions, and earry on the 
various departments of the inner mission. The 
Pregizerites were founded by a clergyman in 
Harterbach, called Pregizer, who died in 1824, and 
believe in unconditional tismal regeneration, 
the personal reign of Christ in the millenium, and 
the final: restoration of devils and men. The 
Michelhahnites were founded about 1817 by a 
farmer called Michael Hahn, and insist strongly on 
a holy life, but believe also in final restoration, and 
number about 30,000 in Wurtem The Kron- 
thiel church, near Stuttgart, forms with the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, a kind of social theocracy. 
Henry’s P srose between 1830 and 1840 from 
the labours of Henry Fries, who died in 1865, 
and had strongly insisted on a holy life 
his followers, and held among them 

a kind of experience meeting, resembling the Metho- 
dist class-meeting. The Wernerites—called so from 
Gustave Werner—are a kind of — —— 


The Jerusalem Friends were founded by Hoffman 


ason of the founder of Kornthal, and brother of 
the Court Preacher at Berlin, amouht to 3,000, and 
have two settlements in Palestine, one at Jaffa, and 


the other at Haisa. The Lutheran Baptists founded 


by Shanfler, are so called be- 
cause, with the exception of the question of wo 
tism, they agree with Lutheranism, adding to this, 
however, the doctrine of the restoration of all 


Union, which is rationalistic, t 
a'so rationalistic, the Old Catholics, the Old 
Jews, and different other Dissenting bodies to 
be found in Wurtemburg might be men- 
tioned, In the small kingdom of Wiirtemburg 
—2 are many — „ eee ny 

e most thorough-g orm say 
2 of —— Riot denominations found he 
other parts of Germany, such as Hamburg ° 
tots, who have 16,000 members. Well, it seems that 
t is pri 
ferred to Mr. Smith was himeelf at 
first a Quaker, a Unitarian. Since then he 


y among these that the movement re- 
on. 


or | 


has laboured principally among the Methodists, but 
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Minster | of thanks to the retiring 
E zeal with which he had served 
U F 
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2 


the ite traits of his c 
2 — 


in the western part of Berkshire under the super- 
intendence of the minister of the Fa Church. 
TESTIMONIAL TO THE Rav. J. P. Unowx. On 
Mae ag ae afternoon a meeting of gentlemen was 
e mayor's parlour, at the Town hall, 

Bradford, to consider whether, in view of the Rev. 
J. P. Chown’s decision to leave Bradford, the pre- 
sent was not a favourable op ity for manifes- 
ting the general esteem in which he is held, and 
also to consider the form in which the public feel- 


- * of gratitade and respect might be most grace - 
u 


y and effectually ex „The mayor pre- 
sided, and was supported by a number of the lead- 
ing citizens of Bradford. it was stated that Sir 
Titus Salt had ex ed his strong sympathy with 
the idea, and had subscribed a some sum, at 
the same time expressing the opinion that at least 
a thousand should be raised. Mr. Henry 
Brown the following resolution: 


should be raised to 
held by his fellow 
Mr. W. Byles seconded the motion, which was sup- 


„Mr. W. E. Glyde, and others, who all ex- 

ressed their sense of the great services that Mr. 

n had rendered to the public. More than 200“. 

was subscribed by the gentlemen present, and the 
meeting was adjourned for a week. 


Buniberzurg Weetings. 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 
(By our own Reporter. ) 
The annual session of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Irelaad was opened on Monday morning 
at Bloomsbury Chapel. The interior of the spacious 
building presented a cheerful and animated ap- 
pearance, the area being occupied by the delegates, 
and the galleries crowded with visitors. A large 


pulpit for the speakers, was decorated with choice 


Landels, Dr. Davies, Dr. Thomas, C. Stovel, J. P. 
Chown, E. Medley, B.A., Alexander Maclaren, 
B. A., T. Morris, W. Barker, J. W. Butcher, D. 
Jones, James Mursell, R. Glover, B. Millard, C. 
Bailhache, and T. V. Tymms, also Messrs. James 
and John Benham, S. R. Pattison, F. G. S., J. Tem- 
pleton, F. R. G. S., &c., Ko. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
B. A., attended as the official representative of the 
Congregational Union, and was loudly cheered on 
taking his seat on the platform. 

The commenced with a devotional 
service, conducted by the Rev. Charles Stovel, the 
retiringchairman. Prayer was offered by the Revs. 
Dr. Brock, J. P. Chown, T. Morris, J. W. Butcher, 
and the venerable president himself, the prayers 
being alternated with the singing of hymns and the 
reciting ef appropriate passages of Scripture. 

The Chairman then asked in a loud, clear voice, 
Is the Kev, Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, 
here?” a.question which provoked much laughter, 
the rev. gentleman being seated on the immediate 


t services rendered to 
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Westevam Missionary Socrery:—At the meeting | newed 
of the Commi Methodist 


ks, and p 
te secretary the Rev. W. Barker, of Hastio 
He then welcomed the Rev. J. G. Rogers, — 


of the Congregational Union. (Applause.) He 
had long been a true and staunch fighter for the 
cause dear to their hearts. There was nevertheless 
a tenderness of heart, which if not as manifest as 


er, was none the 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas then rose to propose a vote 
i . distin- 


platform which had been erected in front of the 


Having made a feeling and 


share the love of the denomination. Dr. Thomas 
remarked that few who were acquainted with Mr. 
Stovel knew him as intimately as he himself did. 
He had known him well for upwards of balf-a-cen- 
tury. Fifty-one years Mr. Stovel had entered 
Stepney Academy, and two years later taken 
charge of the church at Swanwick, in Derbyshire. 
He had subsequently become one of the suc- 
cessors of the venerated Abraham Booth, as 
minister of Prescot-street Chapel. They had 
laboured as joint secretaries of the Baptist Build- 
ing Fund for five years. He (the speaker) 
well remembered a great meeting at Spa Fields 
Chapel (it was the most excited missionary meet - 
ing he had ever attended), at which William Knibb, 
fresh from scenes of blood and death, pronounced 
himself for ever the foe of slavery, and declared 
that he would not return to Jamaica until it had 
been disowned by the Missionary Society. It was 
thought that Knibb was going too far, and his coat. 
tail was pulled ; Mr. Stovel nevertheless stood by 
him manfully. (Cheers.) He had afterwards be- 
come the antgonist of Dr. Halley, on the subject of 
baptism. (Laughter.) From the first he had been 
identified (as the speaker himself had been) with 
the Liberation Society—(applause)—and he hoped 
to see the object of that society attained, in the 
separation of Church and State. (Loud cheers.) 
His long and distinguished services to the Baptist 
denomination had calminated in the chairmanship 
from which he was then retiring. (Loud cheers.) 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. J. P. Chown, 
who was warmly received by the meeting, having, 
on behalf of the friends connected with Bloomsbury 
Chapel, expressed their delight in welcoming the 
Union, He testified to the almost filial affection 
and regard he felt for Mr. Stovel, whose retirement 
from office would leave its mark on the Union. 
Next to God’s Son their thanks were due to Him 
for His servants. Mr. Stovel in his glorious and 
sanctified many-sideness of character afforded, he 


thought, a striking illustration of the four-faced 


embodiment pictured by the prophet. There were 
the tender humanity indicated by the man’s face ; 
the keen-sightednees by the eagle’s ; the fearless- 
ness by the lion’s ; and the heavenly-mindedness 
by the cherub’s. His ministry had been as a rock, 
out of which flowed rivers of blessing. Thougb 
still in the midst of conflict, he trusted that that 
hoary head might be spared to them. 


The Rev. C. Stovel, who spoke with considerable 
emotion, in acknowledging the vote, addressed the 


| meeting as ‘‘ brethren and fathers,” pathetically 


remarkiug that he had not many fathers left. He 
said that he was not insensible to the kindness ex- 
pressed in the resolution and shown to him 
throughout his efforts to serve the Union, but he 
could have wished that he bad deserved their 
thanks more justly. His intentions had been 
sincere, though his resources had ofttimes failed. 
During the year he had experienced the longest 

rsonal affliction of his life. He had often been 
n great pain, and confined to his bed, but still 
anxious to serve them. He had wished to accom- 
pone brethren who had visited Rome, but been 
unable to do so, and one thing he had had to learn 
was the limitation of human capabilities. But he 
had come from his chamber with the one desire 
that the remnant of his life might be devoted to 
the advancement of their great cause. He had 
been invited to meet Mr, Rogers at Southampton, 
but his medical adviser would not allow him to do 
so, but He had fought hand to hand with him and 
his denomination against their common foes. 


The Rev. James Mursell (of Newcastle), then 
moved a resolution, which he was happy to say, did 
not need a speech, but would command the unani- 
mous assent of the Union. He was thankful to God 
for the succersion of chairmen with which the 
Union had been favourei, and he begged to j ropose, 
as vice-president (which meant also chairman for 
the following year) the Rev. Dr. Landels. 

The Rev. T. V. Tymms, seconded the motion 
with particular pleasure on personal grounds. 

Mr. Maclaren then ascended the pulpit and de- 
livered his address, of which the following is a full 
summary, his topic being, ‘‘The Gospel for the 
Day.” He commenced with a graceful reference to 
the honour, on that occasion, of presiding over them 
—a free Christian democracy among whom he lived 


ples | and worked—to his venerated predecessor (Mr. 


Stovel), and to him who probably would have pre- 
ceded him in that chair if he had lived—Charles 
Vince—a position he would have filled with that 
happy, natural grace, that sweetness and tender- 
ness, that sympathetic eloquence, which they knew 
so well remembered so regretfully. They all 
loved him, were proud of him, missed and mourned 
him, and should never forget him. His maio pur- 
in choosing the topic he had fixed upon was to 
insist upon the strong and earnest affirmation of the 
positive truth concerning Christ and His death, as 
their chief point and best weapon in view of the 
existing state of fe ling and opinion. He had, first, 
to ask what it was to preach Christ crucified ; 
second, to show that so they would best meet the 
wants of the times in all their complexity and 
urgeacy. He started with the broad principle that 
Christ was Christianity. The specitic differences 
which separated it from all other systems of reli- 
gion, all flowed from this one peculiarity. — : 
It is the history of a person ; it is eminentiy the history 
of a death; and the rein it is the history of a redeeming 
act. eg a man, quite ignorant of C ity. to 
have a New Testament put into his hands thatibe might 
learn what it was. We can imagine his surprise at what 
he found. Why, he might say, how is this? I ex- 
pected a theology, and I am met with a human life, I 
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looked for thoughts, and I am set down before a his- 
torical fact. I wanted principles of conduct, and beheld 
aman, I sought for light on the dark mysteries of the 
grave and a future, and you tell me a story of resurreo - 
tion and ascension. From beginning to end he is con- 
fronted with one great figure—a human personality, 
whose word is the basis of every doctrine ; whose life is 
treated, not as a revelation from God, but as the reve- 
lation of God; whose death is set forth as the power 
that redeems ; from whose history is deduced all theo- 
lagy; from whose character is drawn the highest con- 
ception of prectical morality ; whose command is the 
ultimate and absolute law; whose promises seal every 
hope that lights the darkness; whose figure stands 
radiant at the end of every vista that pierces the dim 
land beyond ; whose love is the inspiration of all good- 
ness; whose approbation is the crown of all rewards. 
Nor know we anything more fair 
Than is the smile upon Thy face. 

The most unique thing of all about Christianity was 
the place that character and personality held in the 
whole mighty fabric. His message to the world 
Vas Himself delivered by a strange exhibition of 
lowly meekness. It was stranger still that such a 


voice should have been listened to, strangest of all 


that if He who spoke thus—the Christ of the 
Gospels, the only Christ whom the world could ever 
know—was but a dream, love and trust should for 
all these centuries have been clasping a cloud, and 
wrongly fancied warmth in the misty limbs, and the 
throb of a heart in the shadowy breast. There was 
this further paradox, that the central point of this 
life, which is revelation, philosophy, ethics, 
redemption, is the death. The Gospel records, so 
fragmentary as to the life of Christ, me diaries 
when they tell of His crucifixion ; and Paul insisted 
not on His mighty works, His teaching, and His 
character, but on Hisdeath. These lay in shadow, 
because all the light was focussed on the Cross. 

Death in His person was offered to them as havin 
changed its nature and become the highest mani- 
the bogi of a 51 * work of the worker, 
16 nning o ope, the key to every mystery, 
the pivot of history, the centre of "the ane 
Ohrist was Christianity, the heart of Christ's work 
was His death, and Christ crucified their mes- 

e for all time. This theme necessaril 

included an element of doctrine. It was impossib 
to preach Christ without a dogma—that He was the 
Son of God, and that His death was the sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. That was a maimed and 
partial Gospel which did not make some attempt 
to evolve and — in systematic form, as pro- 
tor the understanding and the reason, the 

ight of God that shone in Jesus Christ. 


Let no false idea of the simplicity that is in Christ 
prevent us from seeking to unfold and present the 
divine and deep thoughts that are in Him. Let no 
impatience of “‘ dogma” on the part of literature or 
elsewhere blind us to the fact t the cry for an un- 
dogmatic. Christianity is really a cry for the return to 
barbarism, to a dim religion of instinct and sentiment, 
as fatal to“ culture as to theology, and at bottom 


means the denial of all knowledge of God and the un- 
seen. 


Still that was an objectionable doctrinal preaching 
which presented Christianity rather as a system of 
metaphysicc-theological abstractions, than as the 
proclamation of a redeeming person and a redeem- 
ing fact~ the origin, meaning, and end of all their 
theology. The same line of thought might be 
taken in reference to the relation to the 3 
of Christ to the preaching of practical duty, whic 
was sometimes put over against it both by friends 
and foes. If morals were left out, Christ was not 
preached ; if they left out Christ, morals would 
not be preached to any purpose. Exhortations to 
goodness, even to of a distinctive Chris- 
tian type, were toothless commonplace, impotent 
to get themselves oheyed, as the noblest words of 
37 —— 18 ye — 1 * had 88 

preaching Christ crucified they proclaimed the 
law of duty, the im to obedience, the power 
that fulfilled. The form of their message was, to a 
large extent, settled by its substance. 

If we had to offer to the world a gospel of rites, the 
form of our ministry would be sacerdotal. If we had 
to offer a gospel of thoughts, it would be professional 
and didactic. But we have a Gospel of fact and there- 
fore we preach. Not we perform, not we argue—we 
preach. The metaphor in the words is full of instruc. 
tion. We are heralds, criers, tellers of a We 
ha ve not evolved it from our own brains, we owe re- 
csived it from the King. Of course I admit that that 
is not a complete description of the work either of the 
Christian ministry or of the Christian Church. Preach- 
ing in our modern sense of the word—i.¢., the pblic 
oral ministration of Christian truth—includes both 
preaching in the Scriptural use of the term, namiély, 
evangelising, and the teaching which follows and oom- 
pletes it. t I confine myself to say to the proper 
original meaning of the expression, and I venture, in 
passing, to express the conviction that all the churches 
need to be roused anew to the prime are ok the 
first part of their work - the preaching of the Gospel to 
those who are without. We have far too much allowed 
that to be swallowed up by the second, and no reform 
is more needed than the restoration to its true place of 
the evangelistic character of the Christian m 


and the tian Church. But that by the way. 

They must adopt the tone of one faithfully 
delivering a message rather than —.— his own 
thoughts, and this would help to deliver them from 
fear, petty vavities, anxieties, and fastidious care. 
Though but reeds, if shaken with the wind, tones 


of heavenly music would come from them. Such a 


tone was the result of much secret communion with 


The words that brought Christ to men and 
men to Christ, must be heard in the ear, ere ever 
they rung out from the housetops. There should 
be, also, a tone of pleading urgency of invitation. 

Ut is not enough that we deliver our message plainly 


as the 


and faithfully. One has heard preachers who seemed 
to think that they had done all when they had told it 
clearly, with a kind of “There it is, take it or leave it 
as you like” air. But, brethren, if we have any con- 
ception of our work, or any communion with our Master, 
we shall feel that we rly represent it, and wholly 
fail in resemblance to Him, unless we plead with men. 
The voice tremulous with earnestness, persistent in 
entreaty, is, at ite softest and most winning cadences, 
but a poor echo of His. But it will carry farther than 
the thunders of a whole park of logical artillery, and 
move hearts as nothing else will. Let us not be afraid 
of letting ourselves down. Let us not be ashamed of 
emotionul preaching, ‘‘ praying them with much en- 
treaty that they would receive the gift.” We have 
much more need to dread and be ashamed of an un- 
loving handling of the message of love, a transposition 
of it into another key, which mars its music. ‘‘ As 
thongh God did beseech by us, we pray in Christ's 
st ai.” Who can say that the beseechings of God, the 
prayers of Christ, have sounded in all their wondrous 
power through His tones ? 


Their words should have the ring of authoritative 
certainty, the confidence of a firm, unfaltering, per- 
sonal faith. They ought not to be balancing yeas 
and nays, rding every utterance with a fimi- 
tation which reduced it to nothing, affecting the 
hesitations which were the or of belief, 
though now-a-days they might be called breadth of 
view. 


If gp want men to feel that you believe what you 
preach, preach what yon believe, be it more or less, but 
not what you doubt and what you hesitate, I know 
how increasingly hard it is, especially for the younger 
man among us, to keep this tone of conviction in their 
utterances. Remembering one’s own earlier days, one 
would fain speak words of sympathy and cheer to such, 
and while pane for patience and tolerance for them, 
bid them keep close to their Lord, true to the light, 
preach their certitudes, not:their ‘hr * and trust 
to Him who guides into all truth ; and to all I com- 
mend the- grand words: That I may speak it boldly 
as I ought to speak.” 

Those to whom Christianity was mainly a theory 
a theory of religion, and 2 set of more or less cer- 
tain principles, might discourse in elaborate essays ; 
but that was not their work. Those to whom it 
was mainly a great sacramental system of material 
vehicles for the conveyance of spiritual grace, might 
do their rites, which to them seemed like heathen- 
ism come again into the Church ; but that was not 
their work. They had to preach. In their chapels 
the prominent thing was not a professor’s chair, nor 
a lecturer's rostrum, nor the altar (though a recent 
Bampton lecturer discovered that it was the bap- 
tistery, and that they were Ritualists accordingly). 
It was a pulpit, because that office was to declare a 
Divine Christ and a redeeming fact. The second 
portion of his task was to try to show that this 

ing of Christ crucified was the best method 
of meeting this strange distracted time, such as the 
widespread intellectual antagonism to Christianity, 
and the far wider indifference and irreligion of the 
masses of the nation. The considerable unsettle- 
ment of belief was familiar to them all. 

The idealism and spiritualism which ruled the culti- 
vated classes of thirty years ages has 9 swing 
over into materialism and positivism. Physical science 
—or, as its votaries prefer to call it, with a significant 
suppression of the adjective, science—has, by its bril- 
liant succésses, dazzling the imagination by its severe 
adherence to fact, its conscientious labour, the accuracy 
of its methods, and the certainty of its results, esta- 
blished an ever-growing influence over an ever-widening 
circle. And too many of its followers are ready to 
assert that ite relation to religion is conflict from — 
ration to generation, in which religion always has been, 
and always will be, wrong and worsted, while science is 
absolutely right and constantly victorious. And too 
many Christians are prone to take the same view. I 
3 
sophy, of the ex tely- shafts, dipped in 
which are dainti 4 in the name of litera- 
ture” and light,“ of peem and the novel, the 
newspaper and the review—the confederates in this 
pew crusade. We all know them, and must be aware 
that we have to front this subtle spirit every time we 
stand up to speak for Christ. May I say, in Ayre 
that we are, perhaps, too apt to lament over all this, 
and sugzest a more hopeful aspect of the same facts? 
May we not see, in this intense eagerness of * on 
rs. te questions, a Faux opportunity? What a 
testimony it is to the deep wants of human nature! 
How faint-hearted and mistrustful we should be if we 
could doubt the issue! How blind if we do not see 


a 
free spirit 


He pleaded for no narrow construction of their 
message, either in its substance or in its form. 
Still he believed there was a broad principle which 
should guide them in this matter. There was no 
reason why they should not combine controversy 
and the presentation of the positive truth ; why 
one should not adopt the one, and another the 
other, or why the same man should not mingle 
both in But their main reli- 
ance must on the strong uncontroversial 
8 ol the Gospel of Christ and of His 
death. He would give an illustration: — 


The Apostle Paul was a keen observer of the s 
of the age.” He did not “fight uncertainly 9 
that beateth the air,” but took careful stock of the 
forces with which he to try conclusions, He recog: | 


411. 


nised as predominant in the society around him, two 
leading tendencies. The one was the demand for a 
religion in the form of a philosophy. The other was 
the demand for a religion in the form of a visible power. 
‘Give me clear accurate ideas, proved principles, 
something to knew,” cried the Greek. Give me 
something to look at, a religion whose evidence is a 
sign, whose essence is a sacrament,” answered the Jew. 
The one is the voice of the understanding, the other is 
the voice of sense, They are irreconcilably opposed, 
and therefore irreparably united, like double stars or 
polar opposites. herever you hear the shout of the 
one, you catch the antiphon of the other. They each 
express a real want exavgerated into a mistaken wish, 
and therefore they are perennial. They part the 
modern world between them, as they did Paul's. We 
know them as science and sacrameutarianism. Front- 
ing these twin tendencivs, the rationalism and the 
ritualism of his days, Paul construed bis duty as an 
evangelist to be—what? To try to * his miuistry 
so as to satisfy them? By no means. To te shape 
it so as to confute them, then! Not that either. But 
to speak out boldly his positive truth. He knew that 
his message would at first sight seem to fly wide of the 
mark, and that people would say, This talk is far 
apart from the thoughts that interest men now. This 
preacher ally fails in addressing himself to the 
age.” To the cry for wisdom he offered a Person and 
Death ; to the demand for power, a cross, and a weak 
man hanging ou it. Could arything be more con. 
spicuously wanting in adaptation? Well, there is as 
true adaptation in rowing against or athwart the 
stream as in going with it; and unless this age has got 
rid of the one-sidedness which has always hitherto 
affected the current beliefs of a period, perhaps the 
truest adaptation of a message to its wants, is to bring 
into prominence what it overlooks, and to emphasise 
the proclamation of what it does not believe, 

In this unspeculative, historical Gospel lay the 
germs of a nobler wisdom than that which blossomed 
and decayed amid the olive groves of Attica. 
Christian ministers would never have power with 
men unless they could fling themselves into their posi- 
tion, and show that, if they did not speak as they 
desired it was not because they did not know what 
they wanted or what they were thinking about. 
They must seek to recognise what was true and 
legitimate in the demands and position of their 
antagonists :— 

Do not let us be for.ever s 
spirit as if it were an evil demon. 
into the hands of any who would fain persuade the 
cultivated mind of England that it must make its 
choice between science and religion. In its most dis- 
tinguished exponents, there is a reverence for facts, a 

ent labour in its pursuit, an unselfish devotion to 
les service, which we should all admire, and not a few 
of us would be improved by copying. And, however 
its demand for certitude may have been misin 
by some of its votaries through a most unacientifir 
limitation of the sources of knowledge and the bases of 
belief, that abuse should not hinder us from recog- 
nising the cry for light, as the cry that God Himself has 
taught. . 

Then they should take all these voices as a call 
to the more earnest n proclamation — — 
their great message. Perhaps he was speaking 
— i accordance with personal temperament in 
expressing distrust of controversial preaching. 
Place and time were not suited for it, and super- 
ficial treatment of the 1 of modern thought 
only aggravated the evi 


% have heard the Bampton Lectures for thirt 
years,” said a sagacious University official, “‘ and than 
God . I am a Christian still.” I am afraid a good deal 
of controversial preaching does more harm to the truth 
it tries to defend than to the errors it assails. For 
another thing, the constant reference to errors gives 
them importance, and im on the imaginations of 
the hearers, whilst also it creates sympathy with the 
subjects of these incessant attacks. there is 
absolutely no connection between being forced by stress 
of argument to accept the true doctrine of the Cross of 
Christ, and being led as a sinfu) man to put my trust in 
Him as my Saviour. Rather the whole point of view 
and attitude of mind must be altered before the eager 
disputant becomes the earnest evangelist, and the con- 
vinced listener passes into the penitent disciple. You 
may shiver to pieces all intellectual defences, but the 
garrison still gathers unsubdued into the central citadel 
of the heart. You cannot take it by batteries of argu- 
ment. Another power alone will make the flag flutter 
down. Faith is an act of the will as well as of the 
understanding. Therefore, not logic, but the exhibition 
of. Christ in His love and power evokes it. Ah! 
brethren, we are often so busy in proving the Gospel, 
that we forget to preach it; so anxious to get at men’s 
hearts through their understandings, that all our time 
and strength are spent in hewing the passage and none 
left to impel the Gospel through it. I think Christ's 
Cross may be trusted to stand firm without our stays, 
and I believe that, if we would seldomer try to prop it 
with argument, and oftener point to it with the herald’s — 
cry, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of Gol which taketh away the 
sin of the world,” we should oftener see men draw unto 


it. 7 

They would find that such broad uncontrover- 
sial proclamation of Christ really met the wants 
which it seemed to ignore and contradict—for it 
addressed itself to that which was universal. If 
they could only a profounder void in a man’s 
soul which lay far below the cravings of the under- 
standing and the sense, the surface-streams of in- 
terest that filled the upper would soon flow down 
to the deeper, and instead of the demand—give me 
knowledge, give me signs, they would hear the 
welcome questions, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? 

Thank God, the surest way to ecke that sense of 
want, is by showing men Him in whom it bas been met 
and once evoked, none but Himself can satisfy it. So 
if we would awake men to a sense of their need of 
Christ, preach Him. 2 22 —_ me meee 
to present opinions: and desires, eeper ey 
1 — he per ne te universal consciousness, an 
preach Him. If we would bring to our brethren what 
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Phe church of which he was pastor had expended 
20,000 crowns (£1,100), but £4,000 was needed to 


be | build chapels, of which he had collected £1,200. 
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place, and the meeting adjourned. 


SOIREE AT THE CANNON-sTREET HOTEL. 


The soirée, which was held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, was numerously attended, some 300 sitting 
down to tea in the Pillar-room, and a larger number 
alterwards assembling in the great hall, where the 
meeting was afterwards held. The Rev. Alexander 
M‘Laren occupied the chair, and the hymn com- 
“ Lord God of truth, 


of Salisbury, offered 
upon 

IBERG, who gave an account of his 

rdination as a Lutheran minister 


1 can r from the State Church, 
of hi ng to administer the 


He 
the 


igion 

In the latter country 10,000 children were con- 
nected with the Sunday-schoole.a year ago, with 300 
teachers. But much remained to be done, as a 
great deal of carnal security existed, and some 

secution—chiefly against the Methodists—the Bap 
tists being looked upon with more favour. 

the King, in replying, to a Lutheran deputation 
who com d to him, had said, Why don’t you 
leave the State Church? There is a respectable body 
—the Baptists—why don’t you unite with them?” 


Wo believe the address, complete, is now ready, 


and be had of Messrs. Yates and xand 
— Chancery - lane. ä 


a 


ladies 


mittee ai e took | 


arise,” having been 
+ } 


Only fifty-six of the churches had meeting-houses, 
which were much needed in Stockholm and other 
parts. Mr. M‘Laren being obliged to leave, the 
chair was then occupied by the Rev. Mr. Parry. 
The Rev. H. L. Kiocxers said Holland was a 
small country, but it had been noble, and fought 
ainst the Pope and Spain, andcame out victorious, 
hat had been gained had been gained for England 
and for the whole world. They wanted not oy to 
be free from the Pope, bat also of those who had 
risen against Christianity. The Synod of Dort 
was a persecuting body ; but Christianity, though 


suppressed for a time, could not be suppressed for 


good, The Dissenting Church in Holland, which 
numbered amongst its members some rich men, and 
some rich in faith, had begun to fight against the 
State Church, and it now it ie about 100,000 
members; but it had taken with it infant sprink- 
ling, and the ministers began to feel that there was 
something wrong in the system. Some of the 
people, gh erroneous teaching, had become 
ts and materialists, and there was much com- 


Thats desthigivedin nberntall the chayat 
. ‘shipped in a barn until the chape 
in 1873. 700 hot ins had been subscribed, 
free them from debt. 


make 


: re 
outter, nt 
and he y 
had seven Sundsy-schools with 350 children, three 
associations, and two 
tions, and God was blessing 

building a second Yee w 


The Rev. R. H. Ross, B. A., said he had been 
S re 
m sen or ists co go over to 
Rome to assist at the opening of a Baptist chapel in 
that city, interview Garibaldi, arouse the fear of 
the Vatican, and bring out the Times to write about 


„them, it might be unnecessary to k about it. 
But the Ki of God came not by observation, 
of self-sacrifice w 


who came to it. Indul 
who ascended 


were there that 
were 1 ing was 
at sight. A man claimed 
out years which other- 
purgatory. Numbers of 
away into infidelity in defiance 
N wrote that he was going 
Italian lady who through the influ- 
been thrust almost into 
an evil spirit did not 
Every achievement of 
ilisation, only added to 
Genoa, with its 240,000 
el. Milan, with its 


inhabitants, without the 
200,000, Venice with its 


and ought they, 
been done already? In Rome the Italian brethren 
came together to break bread and join in common 
worship. There wers ninety-two members in Mr. 
Wall’s church. A cardinal’s nephew had been 
reading with Mr. Wall, and was about to profess 
his faith openly, which would cause him to be dia- 
owned by his family, and he intended: coming to 
— . — Signor Grassi took part in that servioe, 

he held meetings in his own house to proclaim 
salvation through Christ alone. Twenty- five years 


to a want? 


ago public was forbidden. Two brethren 
were put in prisom for reading the Word of God, 
and an at was made to induce the wife of one of 


them tojointhe Roman Catholic Church niche ary her 
that her husband had recanted. But she said,“ I can 
roircely believe it, but if it be so, I stand.” Sixteen 
boxes of Bibles kad been sent into Rome, and one 
of the priests exclaimed, ‘‘The heavens are falling 
upon us,” and sv they were, but in a different sense 
| an with « lesgae blessing, | he supposed. Five 
years ago public worship was forbidden in Rome, 
now they met for that purpose, not in a remote 
spot, but near the Corso, to worship God without 
hindrance, There was commotion at the Vatican, 
and spies were said to be going to and fro. It re- 
minded him of one whom Bunyan depicted as sitting 
at the mouth of his cave biting his nails with anger. 
The door was now open for the evangelisation of 
every town and city. At Pompeii the guides 
wished to have Bibles, and a box containing forty 
copies. were sent to them from Naples, and they 
had received acknowledgments from twenty-five 
— the books. Baptists were par- 


ticularly qualified for the work, as the instinct of 


| meeti 


— al 


C 


| 


facts were these. 


ould have to opposed 
Gospel aded Italy, 
of [talians were 


converted Italians led them to reject every rag of 
tradition; and while the rite of infant baptism rested 
on the authority of a Church which had instituted 
it, their position was the sole supremacy of Christ 
and the Holy Scriptures as the expression of His 
will. They were unencumbered by ecclesiastical 
tradition, and there was a field in Italy from which 
they might reap an abundant harvest. Vaticanism 
was connected with the entangl ments of the con- 
tinent. How could they meet him who was the 
cause of that? Not by ‘persecution, but by the 
= Sager. broadcast the principles of truth. If 
they would only exalt the Protestantism of Italy 
they would render as good service as any statesman 
could to that country. Mr. Wall wrote that in 
Naples they had two small meetings, and he had a 
man ready to go there. Who would help them ? 
Should Naples, with its 600,000 souls, be left to 
rush headlong into infidelity, and be given over to 
Satan, or should it be won for Christ? He desired 
that for the winning of the world to Christ they 
might all be aroused to a greater passion for the 
salvation of souls. The Lord was waiting at His 
gate, and if they would admit Him, He would 
prove the ancient purity of His primitive Church, 
and the shout should go up, Tue Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory.” (Cheers) 

The Rev. Dr. Laudels said he had been announced 
to k on Palestine and Japan,” and the asso- 
ciation had puzzled the wise heads of some of the 
brethren, who did not understand the connection. 
It was not ethnological, though it might be geogra- 
eee, but it was personal, as he happened to 

now something abort both of them. The bare 
The Baptist Mission in Palestine 
was not supported by any society. A young man had 
been baptized in the Pool of Siloam some fifteen 

ars ago, and a committee of sixty persons had 
— formed in London to enable him to act as 
missionary, but they could not be got together, 
and the interes’ flagged. But the agent went out, 
and was joined by another, while a third went 
about collecting funds. But that failing, he advised 
the miss to throw himself entirely upon thé 
Baptist body, which he did, and since that time the 
work had gone on. It was very hard work in 
Palestine. s missionary (El Karéy) did all kinds 
of gle Fp ee Nablous, holding mothers’ meet- 
ings, and afemale school. He also visited all parts of 
the country. The Baptist Church only numbered 
en members, bat it was a beginning. An eccle- 
astical dignitary of the Anglican Church who bad 
him, had turned back Baptists who had 
intended visiting him, but some Episcopalians who 
had gone on notwithstanding had afterwards sent 
money for his su „ and from the most distant 
of Palestine he had heard good accounts of 

im. His salary came in fairly enough, but as the 
were now held in his house or divan, they 
wanted to raise 2001. for a more suitable place. In 
Japan a young man who had studied under Mr. 
Stonehouse in India, and from different kinds of 


work realised an income of some 600/. a year, while 
ho laboured amongst. the prisoners, r 


ved to go 
to Japan. He gave up his income, and taking with 
him his wife and family and two convicts, he went, 
ing through Australia, where he had an uncle. 
The unele offered him his estate if he would remain 
there, bet he would not, saying, No, I have set 
my hand to the plough, and will not turn back.” 
One of thefconvicts had wealthy friends in Eng- 
land, who sent him 300“. in a registered letter, 
which enabled them to reach their destination. He 
went, and taught English in a school, thus earning 
his livelihood. He has established a printing 2 
and prints tracts. He has 1 a Buddhist 
riest, who now preaches the Gospel. A chuck 
been formed, and has nineteen active members, 
He wants all kinds of things, especially for the 
support of the printing press and for the chapel, but 
he is prepared to go on, and he believed no field 
was 80 isi He hoped they would not lose 
sight of that work, but remember it in their 
prayers, (Cheers. ) 
he hymn commencing, ‘‘Salvation, oh the joyful 
sound,” was then sung, and Dr. Landels pronounced 
the benediction. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY—MEMBERS MBETING. 


The members’ meeting of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission was held yesterday morning in the Mis- 
sion House. The attendance was very large. 
Among thode present we noticed Drs. Angus, 
Lente Thomas, Stock, Todd, Green, Underhill ; 
the Revs. S. Green, C. M. Birrell, J. P. Chown, J. 
Brown (Northampton), J. J. Brown, C. Williams, 
E. Edwards (Torquay), D. Jones (Brixton), J. Mur- 
sell, &c., Ko. The opening devotional service was 
conducted by Dr. Angus. The business meeting 
was — N . Smith, Esq., of Watford, 
who called on Dr. Underhill to read the report, 
which was of a very gratifying character. It stated 
that upwards of 3,000 had been received into the 
mission churches during the past year, and nine 
additional missionaries had been sent into the 
field. Thirteen missionaries altogether had 
gone out, but as four of these were to re- 
place those who had retired, the clear increase 
of the staff is nine. Reference was made in the 
report to the securing of eligible premises in Rome, 
and to the opening, in the month of March last, of 
the new chapel, which-has been erected largely 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Kemp, of Roch- 
dale. The mission in Rome is being prosecuted 
by Mr. and the 
operating bim. Altogether, as 
far as the direct purpose of the society is concerned, 
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we cannot remember to have heard a report of a 
more cheering character. The financial statement 
showed that a larger sum than during any previous 
year had been received as contributions from the 
churches. This is most gratifying when it is 
borne in mind that several hundreds of pounds 
have been lost to the society in consequence 
of the lock-out in Glamorganshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. Very touching and appropriate 
references were made in the report to the 
memories of the late Revs. W. Robinson, of Cam- 
bridge, and Charles Vince, of Birmingham, who 
had, in various ways, rendered many and most valu- 
able services to the society. Among the mission- 
aries who have died in the course of the year were the 
Rev. J. Lawrence, who laboured so faithfully for 
8 half- a- century in India, and Mr. Millard, 
who had for many years been pastor of one of the 
churches in Jamaica. The committee very fully 
acknowledged the zealous self-denying labours of 
these brethren, and expressed deep sympathy 
with the bereaved — The report gave 
great satisfaction, a was adopted unani- 
mously. Thanks were tendered to Mr. Joseph 
Tritton, the treasurer ; to Dr. Underhill and Messrs. 
Bailhache and Baynes, the secretaries, with a re- 
uest that they would continue their services for the 
orthcoming year. We give now the above brief 
statement as an indication uf the vigorous and pro- 
gressive character of Foreign Mission work, as 
carried on by the Baptist denomination. The public 
meeting on behalf of the society is to be held 
to-morrow evening at Exeter Hall. We would only 
further say that the meeting on Tuesday morning 
was one of the most harmonious and encouraging 
that it has ever been our privilege to attend. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
One of the earliest anniversary meetings is that 


of the above association, whose thirtieth annual meet- 


‘ing took place at Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 20, The Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. The 
large hal was not quite full, but as Mr. Shipton, 
the genial secretary, explained, many of the ware- 
houses are open later on Tuesday than on other 
evenings, and the first duty of a member of that 
association was to do his duty in his calling. 
The Rev. Gervase Smith, M. A., offered a fervent 
prayer, and a hymn was sung. The Secretary 
gave an abstract of the report, in which the com- 
mittee stated that they were impressed by a deep 
sense of the responsibility they had undertaken in 
presence not only of the evils which had afflicted 
society for all time, but in relation to the special 
evils which affected our own times, and the tempta- 
tions which arose to young men in business, espe- 
cially om their first arrival in London. In six 
months out of the year the committee held meet - 
ings in Aldersgate-street to welcome young strangers 
from commercial establishments, and in the course 
of the year a course of lectures was delivered on 
the evidences of Christianity. 129 members had 
been added to the mission body of the association, 
making a total of 4,728 members of Christian 
churches who had united themselves to the associa- 
tion with the view of assisting in its missionary 
operations in the sphere of their daily calling, 
Special interest. had been taken in the Post Office 
employés, and several classes had been established 
for their benefit. Twenty-seven new associations 
had been formed since the last. autumnal meeting, 
and 100 since 1869. The Bible-classes had been 
more than usually well attended, and several cases 
of conversion had been recorded. The course of 
lectures had been well sustained by the branches, 
who were also in a flourishing condition, The ex- 
penses had amounted to 4,421“. 83. 8d., and 
although they had a balance in hand last year of 
501/ , there was now a deficiency of 261/., owing to 
a falling off of donations. But there was an in- 
crease in the regular subscriptions. It was esti- 
mated that the total members throughout the world 
was 250,000. : 

The Bishop of MELBOURNE moved a resolution, 
recognising the importance of the work of the asso- 
ciation, and commending it‘to the support of all 
Christians; and in 2 it, he spoke 
of the usefalness of its threefold operations 
educational, protective, and missionary. Young 
men were not only protected by it from evil in- 
fluences, but their growth in grace and happiness 
was promoted by it. Its missionary operations 
were no doubt exercising much influence upon 
young men, and God's blessing was evidently 
attending them. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Joun KENNA- 
wax, Bart., M. P., who dwelt upon the evil influcnces 
towhich young men were exposed on leaving home— 
temptations to forget God, to make money or success 
their idol, and to rely upon their own intellect. 
The future destinies of their country depended very 
largely upon the realisation by the young men of 
the fact that righteousness exalteth a nation. 

Professor SmytH, M. P., said he had been listeni 
to a debate in the House of Commons, in whick 
complaint was made by Lord Elcho that the re- 
cruits for the army were not equal to the requisite 

hysical power. But he believed the glory of Eng- 
and would depend more upon its moral and spiri- 
tual power than its physical resources, and it was 
such powers the Association sought to developein the 
young men. 

A bymn was then sung, and a collection made, 

The Rev. W. B. Carpznrsr, M. A., addressed the 
meeting on the fitness of the Bible for its de- 
signed end. Some misapprehension existed 


. q 
In 


many minds as to the kind of benefit to be derived 


since he devoted himself to the missionary 


from the Holy Scriptures. Their judgment for any | 
work was to be measured, not by what men 
expected it to be, but what it professed to be. 
The Scriptures were designed to elevate the 
moral and spiritual nature of mankind, to convert 
the heart, to enlighten the mind, and to rejoice the 
soul, And it was not enough to know the object 
intended, but also to know the disease of sin, which 
was of a malignant character, and not merely some- 
thing infused into the blood, but a loss of vital 
power. The expulsion of sin was followed by the 
restoration of the soul, In proportion as tkey were 
content to use Scripture as a pens tor the regene- 
ration of the soul, they would realise its value, and 
feel that though there might be a hundred things 
to war against their faith, yet God was love indeed. 
(Cheers.) The Rev. R. D. Witson, of Craven 
Chapel, owing to the lateness of the hour, post: 
poned his remarks on the subject announced, 
„Christ the Wisdom of God and the Power of God, 
and spoke for a few minutes on the missionary 
work carried on by the members, which he ho 
would be extended 80 as to counteract the evil in- 


fluence to which young men were exposed. He 


also referred to the great work now being carried 
on in London by Messers. Moody and Sankey, which 
had infused a new spirit into thousands, leading 
them to devote themselves more freely to the work 


God had called them to. 


Mr. ALxXAN DER McArtuaur, M. P., proposed, 
and Mr. Peter Connor seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, which was carried unanimously, 
and the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, in responding to it, 
said he considered such associations as cities of 
refuge for the commercial life of those places in 
which they were established. Inthe present times, 
when there were such perplexities of soul, there 
must be unions of men working together, guided by 
the Spirit of God, helping each other in the doubts 
and difficulties which they had to meet, and at last 
by the blessing of God they would all arrive at His 
heavenly kingdom. (Cheers. ) 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES, 


The eighteenth annual missionary meeting of the 


above society was held at Exeter Hall on Monday. 
evening. Both the body of the hall and galleries 
were well filled. Alderman Green, J.P., of Tyne- 
mouth, presided, supported by. the Revs. * 
Farside, Robert Moffat, D. D., Joseph Parker, D. D., 
Robert Bushell, John Gutteridge, Silas Walmsley, 


„All hail the power of Jesus name having been 
sung, prayer was offered hy the Rev. W. Adcock. 
The Rev. Robert Bushell read the report. Numeri- 
cally all the foreign stations of the society show an 
increase on past year’s working of 224 aceredited 
members, with 545 on trial, making a. total of 
Church members of 6,112 on the foreign stations 
alone; which, added to the these of the home 
circuits, give a total of 67,371 with 6,195 proba- 
tioners. The increase of the year’s income at home 
on behalf of the missions was 1,617/. 78. IId., the 
total being 11,119/. 12s. 5d. The expenditure was 
10,397“. 13s. 5d. Some of the increase was due to 
a legacy and special gifts, but there was an advance 
of 7650 18s, 2d. on the ordinary er of the 
year. Its present position may be briefly summed 
up, thus :—The society has forty-two missionari 


ies 
employed in Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Jamaica, West Afriea, and Hast Africa, The 
number of members which the foreign missions 
have added to their churches exceeds 6,000, and 
the total of home and — membership is nearly 
68,000, while the number of ministers employed is 
now 300. 

The chairman thought it desirable that they should 
all have a definite purpose in view. They met 
not only for a little pleasurable excitement but for 
a purpose to promote the interests of that society. 
The mission cause was the greatest of all causes, 
It was almost divine in its character and instinots. 
That society lately, although but young, this being 
only their eighteenth anniversary, had lately sus- 
tained losses in the cause of religion and humanity, 


— 


but that ought to be an incitement instead of dis- | 


couragement. He concluded by offering to double 
his subscription. 


The popular hymn, ‘ Hold the fort” having been 
sung, the Rev. Joseph Garside moved the first 
resolution as follows :— 


That the report now read be ado 
ing, rejoicing in the success which attended the opera- 
tions of this society during the past year, grutefully ascribes 
all the glory to bs —— throug. whose blessing alone it has been 
accom is desires to bow to the Divine 
will as expressed that ul dispensation which has 
recently removed the Rev. Charles New fiom the scene of 
his faithful and devoted labours in Eastern Africa, and 
earnestly 2 that God would raise up men, full of faith 


, and that this meet - 


oly Ghost, to succeed him in testifying of the 
grace seg God to the millions of heathens that are read 


The speaker said he greatly rejoiced at the key- 
note the chairman had struck, and he weuld cheer- 
fully follow his example. He paid au eloquent 
tribute to the memory ot the late Charles New. 
His mention of Dr. Moffat being on the platform 
elicited great cheering. 

Dr. Motfat seconded the resolution, and was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheering, which lasted 
some minutes, the audience rising. He gave a 

wphic description of certain phases of his mis- 

y experience, dwelling earnestly upon the 
powers which the missionary obtains when he has 
once mastered the difficulties of the native lar - 
guages, as com with anything done by means of 
interpreters. was more than fifty-eight years 


y to 


tt 
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cause, and during that time his heart was undi- 
vided in its interest. During that period he had 
had many opportunities of proving that Chris- 
tianity was able to break the hearts of the most 
savage natures. The Rev. Silas Walmsley, a mis- 
sionary from Sierra Leone, supported the resolution. 
He spoke encouragingly of the mission work there, 
and gave interesting statistics in confirmation. He 
said that contemporaneously with the meeting at 
which he was then speaking, the annual meeting 
was being held in Sierra Leone, at which it was 
anticipated they would raise as much as 250/. for 
the benefit of the cause. The Rev. Dr. Parker 
moved the second resolution :— 


That this meeting, believing that the truth as it is in 

Jesus“ alone can save and truly cievate mankind, earnestly 
prays that Almighty God may abundantly pour out His Spirit 
upon the churches, so that there may be ter consecration 
to this service, and n ore prayer and mightier efforts for the 
spread of the Gospel both among the ungodly masses of our 
countrymen at home, and the myriads of heathen abroad, 
and solemnly pledges itself to increased liberality in support 
of the home and foreign missions of this society. 
He deprecated the present tendency to hold large 
religious meetings and announcing ‘‘ no collection.” 
He should raise his voice * this all through 
the May meetings, and should advocate the syste- 
matic and proportionate giving of money to the cause 
of Christianity. The Rev. John Gutteridge seconded 
the resolution in an exceedingly able and lucid ad- 
dress, in which he compared the triumphs of Chrit - 
tianity to those of the ancient empires of the world. 
A collection was made on behalf of the funds of 
the society. R. B. Salisbury, Eeq., moved, and 
John Hawley, Esq. (Rochdale), seconded, a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman. The proceedings 
were concluded with singing and prayer. 


Correspondence, 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Irn, Ia the event of your publishing a list of the 
% May meetings,” will you be good enough to include 
that of the Liberation Society, on Wednesday evening, 
May 5? 

— the request because the newspapers which 
give such information usually follow the list of the 


F r eee 


supplied with the requisite particulars, anaually excludes 
the meeting from ite list. 

The assigned reason is, that the Liberation Society 
does not belong to the class of institutions whose anni- 
versaries are published by tfle Religious Traet Society.” 

. Yours, No., 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

Serjeants’-inn, April 26. 


CHURCHYARDS AND CEMETERIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sm, — The debate and division of Wednesday last 


must be looked upon by Nonconformists with satir- 


faction, though success was not attained. We are 
greatly indebted to Mr. John Bright for his more than 
dmirable speech, and the enlogy of the Times on his 
masterly though short oration was well deserved. 
The churchyard question we may, therefore, regard as 
near settlement; but, Sir, there are cemeteries as well 
as parochial graveyards, and in these public burial 
places difficulties frequently arise. In Brampton Ceme- 
tery a few years since the chapel for Noneonformists 
was a miserable and uncomfortable structure—a perfect 
contrast to the Church edifice—and I believe it exists 
in its pristine dirtiness to this very day. I enclose yon 
three out of several letters which appeared in one of the 
recent issues of the West London Advertiser with respect 
to the Kensington Cemetery, near Hanwell, and this is 
the ouly local journal in which Nonconformity can have 
its full say. Writer No, 1 says :— 

A short time since I waa requested to read a service 
over a friend's child, and, as trains and omnibuses do 
not favour the peculiar time chosen by this board for 
persons finding their own minister, I had to get to the 
cemetery half- an · hour previous to the appointed time, 
and found the chapel door locked, and had to walk 
about the ground, in the sleet and cold, until the 
arrival of the funeral. How aifferent ; the Conformist 
brethren are treated with a fire and nice warm vestry, 
but, sit, may I ask who pays for the coals? do we rate- 
payers! if so, why is this distinction / 

Writer No. 2 states :— 

Prompted by curiosity, and the sensational reports 
in the newspapers of late, I went one fine afternoon to 
the above place of burial, and arrived at 8.55. The 
pauper funerals came in with the tolling of the bell; 
ulge my surprise, Sir, when a few minutes after a 
Diente funeral came in, no cemetery bell was 
tolled! I was informed upon inquiry, we don’t toll 
our bell for them Dissenters. 

Writer No. 3 asks, aſt or affirming that the Kensington 
Burial Board has a poor man's prohibitory tariff at 
their cemetery, ‘‘ whether there are no means by which 
legitimate pressure can be brought to bear upon these 
gentlemen to induce them to adopt a more enlightened 
and generous management: of this cemetery.” Several 
other letters appear in which other charges are made, 
amply proving that some: reform is indispensable. I 
have brought these letters under the notice of a fine 
old English gentleman, a Churchman and an admiral, 
and he has undertaken to drive over in hia carriage ta 
the cemetery, and on the spot make ell nose sar 
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inquiries into the merits of the case. If you have 
space I will in due course report to you. 
Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 

Kensington, April 25, 1875. 

P.8.—Since writing the above my attention has been 
drawn to a leader on The Burials Question” ina 
secular journal of wide circulation, in which the editor 
says, Ons half of the religious people of England and 
Wales are Dissenters, and, practically, as religious 
people they are excluded from their parish churchyards 
by the other balf. It is no afiswer to say that the 
grievance is sentimental, for all political grievances are 
sentimental toa very large extent. It is admitted there 
is also a practical grievance, and that is to be cured, 
not by Mr. Osborne Morgan’s plan, but by the establish- 
ment of cemeteries, This is only an evasion of the issue 
which arises out of the principle of religious equality. 
It is the inalienable right of every Englishman to suffer 
no penalty by reason of his religious opinion, and there- 
fore exclusion from the parish graveyard sins against 
the priociple of religious equality.” Yet in most ceme- 
teries distinctions, at times of a most objectionable 
character exist. 


THE BISHOPS AND CHURCH EXTENSION. 
To the Iditor of the Nonconform iii. 

Bin, —I now send you an account of the accommoda- 
tion in church and chapel at St. Ives (Hunts) a town 
which has acquired an unpleasant notoriety through the 
Ritualistio practices in the parish church. This list 
will be the last for the present, as most of your readers 
are familiar with the elaborate statistics which have 
appeared in your columns. It will be seen that non- 
established churches are in the ascendant there as well 
as ina vast number of other towns, and this may be 
one of the reasons why bishops are anxious for Church 
Extension”; but the result anticipated by them does 


afford, Several times during the year there are special 
services” of a sensational kind in the nave of the cathe- 


dral in this city, and as a matter of course, crowded bisho 


And every modern historian of note—the latest being 


Henry Thomas Buckle—has before the reader 
the same irrefragable fact so plainly and emphatically 
that there is really no excuse for the ignorance which 
appears to exist among the clergy of the present day ; 
unless it be this—that at Oxford and Cambridge the 


History of Greece is more studied than the history of 
our own country. 


I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
A LAYMAN. 
Peterborough, April 24. 
ESTIMATED ACCOMMODATION IN PLACES OF WORSHIP 
AT Sr. IVS. 
7 1.— — tist and Independent) 780 
ree u 
Wesleyan Ohl * „ * 0 — 
Primitivo 2 F 


THE STATE-SUPPORTED CHURCHES 
OF CEYLON : THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
| To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dea® gin, Conjeotures are not always safe, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has discovered ; after building up in 
the Contemporary an airy fabric founded on the supposi- 


tion that the writer of Supernatural Religion,” and 


the Westminster reviewer of Literature and Dogma” 
were one and the same person, our “cultured ” friend 
hes since found that his “intuition” was wrong. This 
fuilure might make less-perfect mortals hesitate, and 
even refuse to make any conjecture, but, profiting by 
Mr. Arnold's failure, others may have good grounds for 
doing what he did on a palpably insecure foundation. 
I venture, theretore, to conjecture that the ensuing 
Legislative Council of Ceylon will have before it an 


the Nonconformict on this subject matters have moved 


apace, and the actual disestablishment of two favoured 
sects in Ceylon, and the abolition of grants to others less 
favoured, but weak-minded enough to take them,—¢.g., 
the Church Mission, Wesleyan Mission (till three years 
since), and the Romanists—is probably much nearer 
than we supposed. An early session of Council, 
if not an extra one, isto be called on urgent matters 
connected with railway extension, and if the urgency 
and haste of our local bill-draughters and the eagerness 
with which inquiries are made of known Liberationists 
for information as to disestablishment in other Crown 
colonies, is any criterion, the matter may be disposed of 
with considerable and unusual promptitude. It will be 
a reproach to the Liberal Government if a Tory Secre- 
tary of State be found to favour disestablishment in 
the colony, while they pursued a policy of ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity,” or snubbed all who strove to call their 
attention to the matter. 

Several circumstances have contributed to the pre- 
seut state of affairs in the island. The Ceylon Observer, 
ia its daily issue, has continually kept the matter 
before the public, and there have not wanted zealous 
correspondents, who have written upon the subject in 
every conceivable form. Ritualism, very far advanced 
on the part of some of the chaplains —one of whom, in 
his own name, has striven to justify his conduct, and 
deduce Romanism from the Episcopal Protestant 
Prayer-book - is another influence. Some of us outsiders 
are of Mr. Spurgeon’s opinion, that such a task would 
not be altogether profitless, and the Rev. Mr. Hancock, 

has proved this. The members of the 
South Ceylon Wesleyan Mission, at their recent district 
meeting in Kandy, prepared a memorial against the 
continuance of the grants, which memorial was for- 
warded to the Wesleyan Mission Committe, London, 
for presentation to the Secretary of State. ‘I find in the 
columns of the Observer an extract from an article by 
G. B.“ in a monthly magasine called the Friend, 
— 2 8 the Wesleyan Press, which may not in- 
appropriately be quoted here. It is as follows: 

On 


Ceylon Directory—one sf 
the most correct and useful works ever published— 
posed of two 
; an are a; eleven chaplains 
r chaplaincies of the 
six other chaplaincies in the cen- 
tral province (towards which grants-in-aid only are 
a catechists ; 


Ko., a full 

to the recent census of 

ts of all denomi- 

nations, Ubareb — 

Society, there will remain leas than 15,000 as —_ = 

to the two branches of the Ceylon State Church. There 

10,379 persons returned as belonging to the Church 

t Eogland, and 3,101 as Presbyterians; adding 50 per 
ve 

of England „ SS ae 

0 the Church Mission congregations say 7, 200 

8,000 

Presbyterians . * 5 0 0 . 4,550 


Total benefited by Ecclesiastical Establishment“ 12,550 
This as fair a conclasion as cap be obtained, 
and the result is that the Government makes an allow- 
ance annually of upwards of Rs.10 for every adherent of 
the two favoured denominations! But it is probable 
that we have under · estimated the numbers belonging to 
the two W an Churches (North and South Ceylon), 
— American of Missions, the Baptist Society, 


others, so that the capitation amount may be much 

than that above giveu. The annual salaries of 

the members of this system vary from vpn eye the 

Ra 6,66, 4,600, 4.000, 8,000, 2,500, down to bt 
of Na 480 and Re 20. 

The Observer, itself, has been republishing the debates 
of 1854-55,-when the Establishment was saved only by 
the casting vote of the acting-governor, first in its own 
columns, and afterwards in a pamphlet, at its own 
charge, for we have not yet started the Disestablish- 
ment Society that has been on the tapis for some little 
timo; perhaps there will be no necessity for it. 

But what has most roused public opinion was the 
rumour of the approaching retirement of the Bishop of 
Colombo and the consecration of a successor, who would 
be the fourth living Bishop of Colombo! The shame- 
fulness of the job was too palpable, and now it is pro- 
posed to arrange matters (for Bishup Jermyn will not 
come back to Ceylon), by an exchange being sanctioned 


between the Colombo prelate and some other colonial 


bishop who has a healthy diocese, and who is not him- 
self too old to come to the tropics. A certain amount 


es. See article on “ Religions in 


\ of self-sacrifice in the latter case would be required, and 


this is felt to be an insuperable barrier to its ever being 


e in the Ceylon 
Friend for 1874, pp. 148—151. It is a significant fact 


that the average attendance at the services held by 


of the Church of England paid by Govern- 


ment in 1872 was only eee ye ae 
Presbyterian average attendance cou ae 


; 3,000 

The attendance at Church Mission services were 4,284 
‘a Wesleyan „„ 

55 Bo ptist . 1,208 

| 12,807 

So much for the respective. success of ths State 


aid, and the volun rinciple! The Ameri . 
viees are hr here n late 3 9 


carried out. Meanwhile, the feeling for disestablish- 
ment merrily extends, and already we are getting glad 
at heart at the prospect of the removal of the iniquity. 

I was going to add some details—of the kind the 
readers of the Nonconformist are so familiar with, ¢.g., 
the withering, blighting influence of State and on Chris- 
tian liberality—but I torbear, for the present, and only 
express, in conclusion, the regret of the Ceylon Libera- 
tionists that our ecclesiastical affairs were not brought 
before the House of Commons, as jobbery and intrigue 
could then have been exposed. It is not too late now. 

Yours, &c., 
WM. DIGBY. 


THE MINISTERIAL TEMPERANCE 
CONFERENCE. 


The Ministerial Conference on the subject of 
2 to which reference was made last 
week, was opened in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House on Wednesday morning. There 
was a numerous attendance of ministers of various 
denominations, amongst those present being Mr. 
Samuel Bowly, Mr. Robert Rae (National Tempe- 
rance League), Revs. James Fleming, B.D. (vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Chester-square), Newman Hall, 
J. Rodgers (vicar of St. Thomas’, Charterhouse), 
Canon Ellison, H. Huleatt (Royal Militar 
Asylum Cliurch, Chelsea), LI. D. Bevan, A. Hal 
Charles Stovel, G. M. Morphy, G. McCree, I. 
Doxsey, J. H. Wilson, H. S. Paterson, M. D., J. P. 
Chown, &. Mr. Hugh Owen, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Lord Mayor, was unanimously 
voted to the chair, and the meeting having been 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Newman Hall, 

The Rev. James Fleming, B.D., read a paper on 
The Influence of the Drinking Customs of 
Society upon the Piety and Usefulness of Professing 
Christians.” Many statistics were given of {the 
alarming increase of intemperance throughout the 
country. He traced the influence of drink on 
education and on religion, and —— the simple 
remedy—abstain—which nevertheless he forced on 
no man. The consumption of alcohol in this 
2 during the last year would, if taken at once, 
be sufficient to kill all the inhabitants of the globe. 

The N now invited discussion — 4 the 

per, in response a goodly number gave 
=. to their opinions, including the Rov ry 
Herriott, J. H. Wilson, H. Cutler, Newman Hall, 
G. W. McCree, G. M. Mer ge Philip Gast, A. 
Hall, Ko. We may indicate the general scope of 
their remarks. On the whole there was but one 
* upon the deplorable evils of intemperance, 

» McCree spoke from an experience of twenty- 
five 2 of his life in St. Giles; and the Rev. 
Hugh Huleatt adverted to the fact of the good 
influence which total abstinence enabled military 
officers to wield over their men. The experience of 
the vensrable Mr. Tabraham, who was eighty-three 
years of age, and in the sixtieth year of his ministry, 
excited considerable interest. He had joined the 
first 8 Society in 1826, and he believed 
that his life had been prolonged because of his 
faithfalness to total abstinence principles. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. G. Maunder, Wesleyan 
minister, Islington, introduced the business of the 
session by a paper on The value of total 
abstinence as an element in ive Christianity 
at home and abroad.” He argued that total 
abstinence removed difficulties out of the way of 
the Christian worker—difficulties arising out of the 
influence of the public-house, the character of the 
homes of the people, and the influence of the drink 
itself upon the ph. sical, mental, and moral con- 
stitution of the habitual drinker. He also con- 
tended that total abstinence wasa valuable element 
of aggressive Christianity, inasmuch as it wasa safe- 
guaid especially tothe young, and also because it gave 
moral power to the worker — such moral power being 
obtained through the action of the law of Christian 
expediency, the force of example, and the power of 
sympathy. The value of abstinence was also 
urged on the round that it set free a large amount 
of money for benevolent and church purposes. If 
the 120 millions now spent in drink were expended 
in the promotion of a more legitimate commerce, 
the physical and external condition of the at es 
would speedily and wondrously improve. If a 
tithe of it were devoted to educational, charitable, 
and * NN purposes, we should soon have com - 
paratively a political and social millennium. If only 
what was spent on the drink by professors of re- 
ligion, members of the Church, were consecrated to 
God and His ca how many a pastor’s heart 
would be gladd ; our schools and other re- 
ligious institutions would be relieved of their bur- 
dens, our evangelistic agencies both at home and 
abroad would be greatly multiplied, our fields of 
Christian labour would be widely extended. 

In the evening a well-attended public meeting 
was held in the Guildhall by permission of the Court 
of Common Council, under the presidency of Major- 
General Eardley- Wilmot. Addresses were delivered 
by the chairman, the Rev. Newman Hall, the Rev. 
J. Rodgers, vicar of St. Thomas’, Charterhouse, Mr. 
T. B. Smithies, and other gentlemen, the proceed 
ings being of an interesting . 

he Chairman’s remarks upon the work 
achieved by the League in the army and navy were 
of an important character. In the navy, chiefly 
through the exertions of Miss Weston, there were 


now in ninety-eight ships temperance associations, 
| and a good work was 


g effected in connection 
with them, Through Mise Weston’s efforts aleo; a 
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sailors’ home had been opened at Devonport. He 
had also reason to know that in the two ships about 
to start for the Arctic regions, the nucleus of a tem- 
perance society had already been formed. With 
0 to the army, he was glad to know that the 

mber of men known to be total abstainers was 

teten 11,000 and 2 Among soldiers in 
England the work of tlie League was carried on by 
Miss Robinson, who had given time, he#lth, and 
money, for their welfare. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, as an abstainer for thirty 
years, thoroughly believed that the advocacy of 
the Gospel and of total abstinence were perfectly 
in harmony. The intemperate habits of the pre- 
ent day were a stain upon our national honour, 
[spa otir ge, filled our work houses, jails, 
dspitals, and lunati lch 
education of our children. The giié stught to 
. gy voluntary abstinence ; but they did not 
hink it necessary to proclaim either that the 
1 ors Wert erg s or that the use of them was 

cRed: Not did they Wish ity atiy sense to be 
Cohbideted a lat | for 1 * ly peaking they 
were better in health and pocket, and getierally, 
both politically and socially, for their abstinence, 

A vote of thanks to the Coart of Common Council 
for the use of the Guildhall, and to General 
Wilmot for presiding, brought the proceedings to a 


7 retarded the 


close. 
The proceedings of the second day of the con- 
rents todk itt the Friends Meeting House, 
h te, whet, in fhe Morniig a paper was 
read by the Rev. II. D. Bevau, and in the dftet. 
noon a paper by the Rev. H. S. Paterson, M.D. 


r. Bevan's essay was upon Practical Sugges- 
jonas as to the Promotion of Temperance in 
reHed, Cotig tions, and Sunday-schools,”’ 
He papet dealt with the question from two points 
Of view, the conservative and aggr@ssive } how to 
liistritct and strengthen total abstainers, and how to 
uvitlos modetdte dtinkers and save the drunkard, 
Fs gtedt ofganisatiotis réferréd td wete those for 
the promotion of temperancé among the yoting, and 
he urged that 2 should be taken in the * 
tion of such societies so as to secure the co- 
tion and sympathy of the different sections of the 
church. In second soa of the paper the two 
chief topics were the methods by which the various 
of the temperance question might be brought 


y oe atten on of 269 
fetences N ae ch offlosrs, sd 


members, not necessarily abstainers, was insi 
upon, and special attention was directed to modes 
by which persons lapsing into evil habits might be 
dealt with, backali ers reclaimed, and drunkards | 
systematically treated. Hints as to m ment 
and businees were givon, and especial stress was 
laid upon the necessity of a social life by 


HHich féclaimed might be strengthened, and 
eus importaudb of Henefit societies 3 to 
* religious associations was pointéd dit. The 
closin 
the s in which the work is to be carried on, 
and — dangers into which Christian teetotallers 
m 

the discussion which ensued, in which the 
airman (Mr. S. Bowly), the Revs. G. W. M‘Cree, 


: M. Murph Smith, 1. 
2 A Kall Mr. fhithettord, others took 
; dne 


femarks of one or 9067 of the spe 
ing a6 lively as almost to sound This 
was e iclly the case When Mr. M Cree said that 


if, as Mr: Bevdn Had sdid; the ministers of America 
Were erg at home in theif cwn land, it was 
not what they were when they dane to us: 
There were also several pointed references to the 
kind of wine to be used in the Lord’s Supper. 

Dr. Paterson’s paper on The Medical and 
Physiological Arguments in Support of the Practice 

nende 


the pe sa of thors Je hesdy believe ths 


ore > of a limited quantity of alcohol 
22. Ti aol at the he ib * 


use of 
alcohol would either prolong life or maintain health. 
He quoted life assurance statistics to show that 
abstainers live longer than moderate drinkers, and 
he fortified his position by medical testimony. 

In the evening the p of the conference 
were brought to s close by a gathering in Devon- 
hire House (the Friends’ Meeting-house), Bishops- 
gate, Mr. S. Bowly in the chair.) In the course 
of the address, the chairman said they had had 
. forty years’ 8 and during that time they 

had accomplished something. et, the evil of 
intemperance still stared them in the face, and 
sometimes it almost seemed as if phey had little or 
no influence. He did not think they had with 
them a quarter of the members of the Christian 
Church, nor did he know a dozen’ members of Par- 
liament who were total abstainers. And yet, not- 
withstan all this, he believed there might be 
found a million of total abstainers, and a large 
— of the young were being trained up as 
such, 88 

Several addresses having been given, this Minis- 
2 Temperauoe Conference was brought to a 

ose, | 


aoe 


Churches “y 


. g int 
ot the Church, make the 


day one of humiliation and prayer, stating that 


invited them 


. 


r of the paper was concerned with | dual 
in 


| efforts had been made to have the invitation 
through the South of England as well as the North. 
The . Dr. Paterson's sermon upon the subject in 
the church in Belgrave · square attracted a large 
congregation. The principal feature in his argu. 
ment was that if it can be proved by science and 
experience that intoxicating drinks do not promote 
a and happiness, they ought no longer to be 
used. 


read 


Se 
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SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
(From our Correspondent in the Gallery.) 


The pertinacity with which 4 mistake com- 
mitted by a public man in authority clings to him, 
and develops all sorts of unexpected consequences, 
is forcibly illustrated by the later results of Mr. 
Disraeli’s ill-fated championship of Mr. Charles 
Lewis's action on the question of privilege. It 
really might have been thought that when Mr. 
Lewis had asked Mr. Disraeli whether he was 
goittg to take any further steps on the special re- 
port of the Foreign Loans Committee, and if the 
Premier had promptly auswered that he was not, 
that there the matter might have finally rested. 
So it appears likely that it may, as far as Mr. 
Lewis, the prime mover, is concerned, for even he 
thinks we have had about enough for the present of 
the hon. member for Londonderry, and the privileges 
of ths House of Commons. But the trouble has 
brokefi out in a fresh place, and on Thursday Mr. 
Sullivan wanted to Know whether Mr. Disraeli in- 
tended to take any measures for reforming 
the anomalous position in which the Press 
stands to Parliament. The Premier, usually 
so Wise, discreet, and successful in his 
answers to awkward questions, was not able 
to reply to this one discreetly, wisely, or even 
courteodsly, He said, in a tone] aud manner that 
might have well become Mr. Lowe, that he had 
no intention of taking action in the matter; and Mr. 
Sullivan, whom the very absurdity he attacked 
provided with an irresistible retort, thereupon 
gave notice that he would on the following night 
and on every night during the session, ‘spy 
étfangers in the galleries —an exercise of eyesight 
which would, of course, incontinently result in the 
galleries being cleared, and the House of Commons 
left in the obscurity of ite own four walls. 

Nothing could have been better for Me. Sullivan 
and worse for Mr. Disraeli than the circumstances 
in which they respectively stood. Friday night 
was the great Kenealy occasion, when the Orton 
ttuisance was to be exhaustively and it was hoped 


¥ discussed in the face of the country. Mr. 

Disraell's tactical Munder had placed Mr. Sullivan 
in a position where he miight plead justification for 

excluding the Press on such an occasion, 

and, at any rate, this new exhibition of the 

tyrannical power of a capricious member to exclude 

the public on such a night was singularly effective 
evidence that reform in the rules of the House was 

needed. The Premier had exposed himself to an 

attuck on the flank which even Hartington the 

Unready could not fail to see; and accordingly on 
Friday night, whenthe crowded House was anxiously 
watching Mr. Sullivan, waiting for the utterance of 
the simple words that would havesuch a portentous 
effect, the Marquis of Hartington interposed, and 
announcing that he and his friends were prepared to 
institute that action which the Government declined 
to take, asked his Hon. friend the member for 
Louth” whether he still persisted in his intention 
of clearing the galleries. Of course this was one of 
those arranged questions which sometimes decide 
great issues, and Mr. Sullivan, rehearsing his part 
in the little farce, observed, in a few well-chosen 
words, that his object was attained by the pledge 
just given by the Noble Marquis, and he should 
therefore leave the matter in his hands. Whereat 
there was general cheering, and the curtain was at 
once raised up on the other great farce of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

All this may seem a small matter to the unini- 
tiated, but it really is pregnant with a great fact. 
It appears to show that Mr. Disraeli is losing his 
special talent of Parliamentary management ; and 
when it is gone, there will not be much left for 
the present Ministry to support themselves upon. 
Mr. Disraeli could never sustain comparison with 
Mr, Gladstone as a statesman or as a Parliamentary 
orator ; but he was generally believed to have far 


surpassed his great rival in the possession of the 
tact, good chile, aud ready wit, which go to make 
up a great Parliamentary manager. Up to a period 
within the tast fortnight, faith in Mr. Disreeli’s 
skill in managing the House was à common and un- 
disputed possession on both sides. But since his 
first mistake in throwing himself into the arms of 
Mr. Charles Lewis on the motion alleging a breach 


— 


has blundered on from bad to worse, and is at the 
present moment in a difficulty from which no outles 
seems possible except that of eating the leek, or of 

suffering defeat upon a division. 3 


Dr. Kenealy had a full House and a fair hearing 
on Friday night, and his utter failure to make out 
a case for a royal commission is all the more com 
spicuous. I happen to know several members who 
went down to the House determined to vote for the 
commission, if Dr. Kenealy made out the slightest 
grounds for his motion. Major O'Gorman was not 
one of these, and I suspect the galant major’s 
advocacy of Dr. Kenealy did not arise from the fact 
that he loved Arthur Orton more, but that he loved 
a majority less, and that he has an unshaken 
opinion in the dictum that the fewest number 
must always be in the right. It is amongst the 
jokes of the lobby that Dr. Kenealy is going to meve 
to have the return of the division list amended sw 
that the major may be returned as two, for’ 
which motion, if hon. members’ voting power is to 
be measured by size and weight, there is certainly 
some reason. It was a grand sight to see the major 
puffing into full view out of the Aye” lobby, the 
stern expression on his face changing into » 
comical smile as he waved his hat in response to 
the cheers which greeted him. His support was 
the final and crushing blow in Dr. Kenealy's re 
pulse, just as Mr. Biggar’s seconding of Mr. Charles 
Lewis’s resolution on privilege, covered the hon, 
member with the last fold of the wet blanket of 
absurdity. Dr. Kenealy was fairly reasonable in 
the length of his address, speaking for a few 
minutes under three hours, and was, by comparison 
with himself, moderate in tone. But Mr. Bright 


expressed the general feeling when he declared that 


the words that came readiest to the lips when the 
Doctor sat down were, ‘‘Is this all?” It seemed 
impossible to believe that this farrago of coarse 
vituperation and ridiculous hearsay should be all 
that the millions, of whose support Dr. Kenealy 
| boasted, had to live upon from day to day. Mr. 
| Disraeli was unusually animated in his speech, 
throwing his arms about like a windmill, and puffing 
out his cheeks in a very remarkable way. There 
was no cheering when the figures were announced. 
It was felt that it was not a triumph over which 
the House of Commons might boast—the only de- 
monstration was the outburst of good-humoured 
lavghter at the part Major O’Gorman had played. 
On Monday night both the Kenealy case and the 
Major were up again, the former happily only in a 
flitting state. Sir Robert Peel had suffered the 
common fate of all men who chance to be mentioned 
by Dr. Kenealy, and desired to set himself free 
from the misrepresentation. This he did in a very 
emphatic manner, and as neither Dr. Kenealy nor 
Mr. Whalley were present, the Speaker promptly 
called on the next business, The next business 
happened to be the Major, who, having moved the 
adjournment of the debate, was entitled to resume 
it. He was scarcely up to his usual mark, but no 
one but the Major could have told with equal effect 
the story about a girl, all blood, bone, and beauty,” 
who frightened her father into taking up his resi- 
dence in Dublin by concocting a series of threaten- 
ing letters addressed to him in Westmeath, and 
even going the length of “ delineating his coffin.” 
The division on going into committee was taken 
unexpectedly early, and the Irish members of 
coursé being beaten, they settled down quietly to 
repeat their objection# in the ear of Mr. Raikes. 


— — — 


We regret to see the announcement of the death 
of Dr. Tregelles, the eminent Biblical scholar. 


It is announced that Dr. Macaulay, editor of the 
Sunday at Home and Leisure Hour, has prepared a 
work on vivisection, which will be published by 
the Religious Tract Society. 


An announcement of 
scholars is made by the 
as follows :—Professor Bru while accompany- 
ing the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin on an expedition to Sinai, has discovered 
in the library of the monastery nine hitherto un- 
known portions of the Codex Sinaiticus, the oldest 
extant MS. of the New Testament. 

The Athenewm says: An important discovery of 
old official récords has been made at the India 
Office. While the museum was being transferred 
to South e eo a large number of documents 
turned up—we believe in a box ene to con- 
tain nothing, or simply rubbish—and these actually 
proved to be papers_of considerable value relating 
to the affairs of the East EndiaCompaay in Hindos- 
tan between the reigns of James I. 


at interest to Biblical 
Paris correspondent 


| of privilege against the Times and Daily News, he 


M 
which will afford a deal of informat (n about 
the historical entanglements of the period.“ 
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SUMMARY, 


THE House of Commons has had rather a 
busy and exciting week. On Wednesday there 
wae a debate on the Burials Bill, of which we 
have given a special and full report in our sup- 
plement. Though rejected on the second read- 
ing, the smallness of the majority (14) excited 
general surprise. A considerable part of two 
evenings was spent by the Irish members upon 
the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill. On 
Thursday Mr. Biggar signalised himself b 
epeaking and reading fir nearly four hours, till 
fairly exhausted, and to the t vexation of 
his Irish colleagues, and Major O'Gorman 
obliged Mr. Disraeli to assent to an adjournment 
by the tragic declaration that if the liberties 
of his country were to be destroyed by an in- 
solentand despotio majority, thoselibertiesshould 
die hard.” On Monday, efter a further debate, 
Mr. Biggar’s amendment protesting against the 
ambiguity of the bill and the careless manner 
drawn—a complaint far more 
reasonable than his senseless speech—was re- 
jected by 155 to 69 votes; several English 
members being in the minority. The bill was 
discussed in committee till long past midnight, 
and will take the place of the Budget resolutions 
to-morrow evening. 

The chief features of the Kenealy debate of 
Friday evening are described by our Parlia- 
mentary correspondent. The champion of the 
Claimant has been heard, and heard with 
His demand for a royal 
commission to inquire into the Tichborne trial 
was supported by one solitary member, Major 
O’Gorman, who with the tellers, Dr. Kenealy 
and Mr. Whalley, formed a trio against the 435 
members who voted against reopening this 
tiresome case. If Orton’s thousands of adhe- 
rents throughout the country could be induced 
to read the speeches of Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Bright on the subject, they 
might come to be ashamed of the cause they 
have espoused. After this debate it will, how- 
ever, be difficult as well as dangerous for the 


member for Stoke to stump the country and 


multiply his dupes. 

A few evenings ago Mr. Disraeli, in reply to 
Mr. Sullivan, curtly declined to suggest any 
change which would relieve the press from the 
hazards of reporting Parliamentary proceedings, 
whereupon the hon. member threatened to call 
attention to the presence of strangers in the 
House, and was only induced to forego his 
purpose on Friday by the promise of Lord Har- 
tington to bring up the whole subject for debate. 
Last night Mr. Biggar, who has none of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s hesitation, took up his threat, and just as a 
debate on the supply of horses was about to com- 
mence ‘‘ strangers” were at his request ordered 
to withdraw; and for half-an-hour spectators, 
including the Prince of Wales, were turned into 
the lobby, and were only readmitted by a sus- 
pension of the Standing Order. Surely it is 
time that this Order should be rescinded, and 
the real position of the press in respect to Par- 


liamentary proceedings properly recognised and 
defined. Mr. Bigger oxercised an undoubte 


a 


ger exercised an undoubted | 


right, and his power to do so whenever be 
pleases is a sufficient reason why that right 
should be abolished. 

The French Government appear to have at 
length made up their minds that the National 
Assembly has done its work, and that the 
session which will commence about the middle 
of May should be its last. According to the 
Times correspondent it is probable that the 
Asse:nbly will be prorogued towards the end of 
August, that the Senatorial elections will be 
held from the 10th to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, that the dissolution will occur be- 
tween the 10th and 15th of October, and 
that the general elections will be held from 
the 15th to the 30th of November. In fact 
the expected elections for the Senate 
are beginning to excite much interest, and the 
Bonapartists aro quietly working. with a view 
to get a good footing in that Chamber. M. 
Gambetta, in his recent speech to his con- 
stituents at Belleville, which was of the nature 
of a Radical manifesto, expressed his belief 
that the Senate, which was meant, he 
said, to serve the cause of reaction, would 
prove to be essentially democratic in its 
tendencies. However that may be, the 
Liberal leader took occasion to repeat his 
advice that the Democratic party should be 
content to secure their objects by pacific means, 
respecting the constitution which they desired 
to improve, and seeking the alliance of the 
bourgeoisie in demanding further reforms. 

The other foreign events of the week are of 
little moment. retirement of Prince Bis- 
marck to his estate at Lauenberg implies that 
the Parliamen campaign against the Ultra- 
montanes is for the present suspended. While 
at Florence the Crown Prince of Prussia had 
an: interview with the King of Italy, who is 
said to have assured him that nothing had 
occurred to impair the gos understanding be- 
tween the Emperor William and himself, 


DEPOSITION OF THE GUIKWAR OF 
BARODA. 


To those Englishmen who as yet are unable 
to understand the — of the Viceroy’s 
Government in India, so far as it relates to the 
treatment of the Guikwar of Baroda, the depo- 
sition of that native sovereign can only appear, 
in time and manner, if not in substance, a very 
serious blunder. We are loth to believe that it 
must be so. We have so respectful an admira- 
tion of Lord Northbrook, and so deep a sense 
of the obligation under which he has placed 
this country by the marvellous success with 
which he grappled with the famine in Bengal, 
and we are so satisfied with the rectitude of his 
aime, the disinterestedness of his motives, and 
the statesmanlike character of his Indian policy 
in general, that we look rather confidently to a 
correction of our present impressions in regard 
to this Baroda affair to further materials for the 
formation of a sounder judgment for relieving 
us from the doubts suggested by the imperfect 
knowledge of which we are now ed. 
The Viceroy has issued a l — 
Mulhar Rao d , and has had him remo 
to Allahabad. He has nointention of annexing 
the Mabarajah’s dominion to those of the 
Queen. He will allow the vacated Sovereignty 
of Baroda to devolve upon a native prince, 
thereby acting in conformity with the guaran- 
tees given by Lord Canning to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Native States of India. Baroda 
is not condemned to political extinction in con- 
sequence of the misdeeds of its ruler. He will 
be succeeded by some kinsman of the deposed 
Maharajah, and he will, of course, be amply 
pensioned, though his future residence will be 
outside of the territory over which he formerly 
held sway. The man himeelf will, no doubt, 
be upheld by the Indian Government in a 
social position above that which he deserves. 
But this sudden deprivation of his sovereignty 
cannot but make a painful impression upon the 
minds of the remaining native princes, and of 
their subjects. . 

What can be the reason for this abrupt de- 
cision? Lord Northbrook states in his pro- 
clamation that it is not based upon the report 
of the commission appointed to try the Guik- 
war for his alleged attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre. On the contrary, the Indian Govern- 
ment is willing to assume that his guilt, so far 
as that is concerned, has not heen proved. 
But it is the pr belief of the Viceroy and 
his Council the restoration of Mulhar Rao 
„would be detrimental to the people of Baroda, 
and inconsistent with the maintenance of the | 
relations proper to subsist between the Indian 


pe pen and 4 — of — The 
und assi © prince’s deposition may 
2 1 — the one. But after what 


has occurred it will be very difficult to make it 
appear such to the native mind, For what are 


| 


| 


| 


the salient facts of the case? There can be no 
doubt that Mulhar Rao, ever since his accession 
to the throne, has terribly misgoverned the un- 
fortunate people who owed him allegiance. A 
commission sent to Baroda to ascertain the facts, 
reported in such a strain as would have justified 
the Viceroy in thereupon deposing him. Lord 
Northbrook, however, was anxious to take the 
mildest course compatible with what he deemed 
to be the interests of the State. He warned the 
Guikwar that a continuance of his systematic 
misgovernment would not be permitted. He 
gave him eighteen months within which to 
reform the character of his rule. He removed 
Colonel Phayre from the Residency, and ap- 
pointed in his place Sir Lewis Pelly, a more 
discriminating and judicious Political Agent. 
Sir Lewis has 8 reported indica - 
tions of a favourable change in the Maharajab’s 
proceedings, and it seems not at all improbable 
to distant observers, and will inevitably present 
itself as highly probable to the judgment of 
natives, that at the close of the period of pro- 
bation allowed bim, the Guikwar might have 
so far acquiesced in the demands insisted upon 
by the Indian Government, as to have been 
permitted to retain his sovereignty undisturbed. 

Meanwhile, however, the attempt upon 
Colonel Phayre’s life ocourred. So much evi- 
dence appears to have been communicated to 
the Viceroy in criminating the Guikwar of 
having been privy to it, as to have warranted 
Lord Northbrook (in his own judgment, at 
least), to arrest the prince and try him for the 
crime. The commission selected for that pur- 
pose did not in the report which they 
transmitted to the Government. Three of them 
are said to have pronounced him guilty; two 
of them to have dissented from that decision. 
Of course, if the commission had been unani- 
mous against him, Mulhar Rao would have 
been forthwith deposed. Having. however, 
been divided in opinion, their report could only 
be taken as equivalent to a verdict of Net 

oven.“ The whole affair, therefore, is pro- 
— set uside, and one would have supposed 
that the arrested Sovereign would have been 
permitted under these circumstances to re- 
sume his sway. But the Indian Govern- 
ment has fallen back upon the old ch 
of misgovernment; it cut short the 
Guikwar’s period of probation; it has de- 
posed him from his sovereignty, so far as the 
public is informed, without any fresh evidence 
of misrule, before the allotted term of grace has 
expired; and it has rather ostentatiously dis- 
carded me ey N trial and 3 

wing out of it, as a reason fori ex 
— - One cannot understand it. 6 inly, it 
— a like an error in form, even if it be not eo 
in substance. But an error in form is no lees 
than a political blunder in the Imperial 
Government of India. That it will be acoounted 
for to the Government at home — perhaps satis- 
pry re probable enough, but it is certainly 
an incident every way to be red. 

It cannot be concealed, we think—and the 
present case illustrates the remark—that under 
almost any conceivable fey and even under 
the wisest application of the best system, the 
government of our dependency must 


necessarily occasion great lexity in the 
wed by great 


mind of the ruler, and be fo 
uncertainty in its effect upon the ruled. 
We have discountenanced, and rightly so, te 
policy of annexation. We have chosen to pre- 
serve, and perhaps we have wisely chosen, the 
rights, prerogatives, and position of remaining 
native princes. But even now we are giving a 
factitious strength to systems of Government 
which it is impossible we can approve, and are 
sustaining atrocious despotiems at second hand. 
Neither our moderation nor our intermediary 
tyranny has hitherto gained the confidence of 
tho native races. Time only will show whether 
a position obtained by fraud and violence can 
be maintained by enlightened and righteous 
licy. Meanwhile, we are doomed, we fear, 
3 in the face many a mistake of our own 
well calculated to excite our apprehensione. 
Possibly, we are gradually educating the teem- 
ing population of India to a higher form of 
civilisation than that which they enjoyed before 
our entrance upon their domain. But, evi- 
dently, it is still problematical whether during 
the transition from the one to the other the 
people are more to be pitied than congratulated. 
The original mistake, if mistake there has been, 
cannot be rectified, and the penalties entailed 
by it are sure, sooner or later, to be inflicted. 
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THE ORTON EPIDEMIO, 


Ir is easy to laugh at delusions; but 
when the merriment is it ily leaves 
some sad and ts behind. Ihe 


possibility of an entire dissociation between 
sympathetic emotion and rational conyiction is 
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optional, and iwdeed portentons authority | Witnesses have yeep, am eae te giv 15 * 
dfidwed to tourts in cades of “ contempt,” a| , DBrHds CF THR ObicoW ee * 
much better case might have Been made; put den Mas deer, issued by the Viceroy ane une 
that was not the issue before the House. The deposing the Guicowar of Baroda. It announces 


re : that the commissioners who presided over the late 

only charges against the Judges which seem to | trial were divided in o 1 The Government 
; i — 4 8 2 a — vf foundation s fouud ha rest | has not therefore b ite decisign upon — 
| , from ool bare on fagetidus ip inaccurately retai on | re nor has it assumed that the cha brough 
reed end write; and without the stighteat | eedond or third hand. Of course tho Attorney- alas the Cuivowat have been eupitantiated: 
of their powers, there must ply an easy matter; or if the measure 328 because of Hila notdridde Mis. 
4 grim ent of truth in Dr. ty it was only because, | dqndidt ard misgdverittient. The native 
rhodomontade. We do ad nothing to Answer. Ain istration will, however, be re-established, and 
a Voloano; and any mis- | Mr. Distaeli found 4 conveniend opportünſty | & member of the Guicowar’s family will be selected 
sympathy may at any time | for the solemm bänder in Which he excels. But | by the Indian Government to occupy the throne. 
: it Kononrs of the ovcasion undoubtedly belong Guicowar himself is to reside in British Indias 

the sadness of the spec nant | i whatever place he seleot, and is to have a 

this ignorant = Loe suitable allowance from the revenues of * 
by. ignorant and st “4m about of his oon: 


. 1 
ee ee 
tgs Bind + te Meénilmon E. rson who 
t was the undeniable spread of a Strange | had received 4s itivita * tHe Mela 1 5 
ation amongst the masses. And with | bei legally & rivite dne: M. Ganiletta.gave an 
the popular hea —— 1 6 political events that had passed since 
is unfailing inspiration, he ea | he last addressed his constituents. He said 
bimbelf to the public outside rather than to the | that the attempt to restore the Monarchy had 


6 | which he addressed to the Archbishop of Paris 


11. 
11 


1 
f 
af 
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tit 


speakers see 
only reason for devotin 


EN 


rather to within. In a fe words | misetably fail The Septennate was already 
power of exposed „ monstrous character almost 217 The Republic had been esta - 
more or 3 — aad eat had — been » dew blished. It might fall short of what it ought to 


a wits 1 be; but it was better than gould have been er 
* 1 the of buy otis KN ‘ted from the difcumstances amid which it was 
: bee — * nd he put nes strong ounded, and by steady effort it could perhaps be 


25 2 


Hi 


they had 
40 * * stow made strong and powerful. The Senate, he said 
2 * let light of common sense some of the over- | was teat . the the tausé of réaction, but ie 
facts that had decided their verdict. | thought it would prove to Be bsgentially democtatid 


And; in ‘conclasion, with that tone of judicial in its teudeneles. When & revision of the Consti- 
2 he knows #0 well how to assume, hie | tition took place he thought it would be in a Re- 
uttered a strong condemnation on the great | publican sense. ä 
public injury that is wrought by impudent and Man. Brrckxx's Examrarion.—New York 
groundless insinuations that the administration | papers to the 14th contain further acoounts of Mr. 
of jastice is partial and corrupt. We would her's examination. It ended, as it had begun; 
; — e that this speech may end Dr. i ele paper apy 5 ** — 
enealy's present avyocation and sugge - Beecher y 1 
him a better, edggat to proper intimacy with Mrs. Ti ot that he had 
8 2 ever in any way or other at any time asked her for 

a any n 2 were put 1 oe 
lainest possible way, and the answers of Mr. 

FOREIGN MISCELLANY. : . were more than emphatic, that he had 
rer ng or allegec a . never during all the stages of the trouble been 
wtp dhe of success. The | Prince Bismarck is reported to be confined to | Secused of adultery by either Moulton or Tilton. 
. favour the losing side | his house by illness. Tho cross-examination then commenced. Judge 
: 5 Extensive nickel mines are said to have been dis- Fullerton asked how many times Mr. Beecher had 
thy has covered in New Caledonia. | ridden out with Mrs. Tilton besides the two occa. 
The Empress Charlotte is now stated to be in à ions he had mentioned, and whether on those or 
most distressing condition. She’ is constantly | ang other he or she, or both, had alighted from the 
visited by the Queen of the Belgians. vehicle. On all these points Mr. Beecher said he 
The Spanish Government has resolved to restore remembered nothing of the kind, but refused to 
to General Cabrera all the offices and decorations | / Positively whether it had or had not occurred. 
erly conferted upon him. Mrs. Tilton never visited him at-Peekskill, but he 
ather Henson, the original Uncle Tom,” is stil] | could not say precisely at what other places he had 
living, and on à visit to Boston, U. S., where he | deen her, nor how many times he had visited her at 
dressed the Baptist Social Union. her house. With this the morning sitting closed. 
_ Despatches from Havana show that the insurrec- The fact of the examination baving beoome known, 
tion in Cuba is still p eedinz. The insurgents are when the court met in the evening there was a 
said 5 have been defeated with a loss of seventy Sreater demand for seats than ever. 
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wrong. If 


We have just had an illustration of th at 
put Ba . — wealth which can be expended on later “Satur- 
2 ‘ Ae * day's sale of Mr. Mendel’s Manley Hall collection 
1 * res . | 
che eee e 
monstrations, we cannot but believe tha Ge During his stay in 97,9821, 2. 6d.. The proceeds « he sale i. 
er gl ar at believe that the | * y in 97 1. The proceeds of the sale at Man 
— „„ have | Majesty, resi err 
Fanz that the platform orators would ‘have 7 mouted in French Government circles that | sketches, 3,2021. 10s. ; givi ‘argue, tatat of 
ound contempt of court a much less dangerous o pr 51 Nr demonstration in con- | 150,1471... Among the works sold were pai 
amusement, We repeat that the error is ane of I the I 


the 7 N * . Millais, Frith, Turner, and Landseer, w 44 
ne at ontmartre wil not take place, I’ severally from 2,000 to 7,000 guineas, : 
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MR. McCOLL ON RITUALISM, ETO.“ 


The judges are wrong; the bishops are 
wrong. They are all ignorant and preju- 
diced, they know nothing of ecclesiastical 
history or of ecclesiastical law, they are 
devoid of common sense, and their decisions are 
ridiculous. These are the conclusions to which 
Mr. McColl wishes to lead his readers. Another 
conclusion inevitably follows, and that is that 
McColl is the one man in England who has all 
the qualities in which the judges and the 
bishops are so lamentably deficient. He can 
set them all right. He can tell them what to 
do. It can besummed up in few words. They 
have only to listen to Mr. McOoll to revise 
their decisions according to the information 
that he can give them, and thereafter never 
touch a question of ecclesiastical law. 

Mr. McOoll ir this volume of nearly five 
hundred pages has addressed, by permission, 
six letters to Lord Selborne. The first is upon 
the accusation of lawlessness made against the 
Ritualists, and it extends to the portentous 
length of nearly two hundred and fifty pages; 
the other letters deal with Sacerdotalism, the 
Eucharist, the Spiritual World, apropos of the 
Real Presence, Sacerdotalism, and the Rationale 
of Ritualism. The letters are written with re- 
markable ability and force, but with just that 
unhappy self-confidence which is said to be a 
2 of a certain lay- 
man whom Mr. MoOoll appears to hold in 
supreme contempt. The sum and substance of 
the whole is that there is nothing equal to 
Ritualism, excepting, perhaps, Mr. MoOoll’s 
explanation and defence of it. 

» MoOoll is sorely aggrieved that the 
accusation of ‘‘ lawlessness’ should have been 
hurled against certain of the English clergy, 
and he proceeds to investigate the justice of 


this char * shows that, in certain in- 
stances, disobedience to law may be a virtue, 


and that, in certain other instances, it may not { 


be criminal. With regard to the clergy, he 
denies their lawless disposition, and having 
done so proceeds to prove, according to his own 
reading of history, that those who have been 
— with it have been 1 
nay, stupidly so charged. In oing this he 
takes up, one by one, the great ecclesiastical 
cases of the last few years, inning with 
Mr. Gorham and ending with Mr. Purchas. 
His first position touches the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Oouncil. He has no objection to such a 
jurisdiction. On the contrary, he says, As a 
% clergyman of the Church of England, I have 
% no objection to the Civil Oourts setting its 
„judgment on the legal og a of cer- 
‘¢tain documents, provided that they restrict 
‘¢ themselves rigorously to their legal functione, 
and provided also the Church shall have liberty 
‘* to amend the law whenever the legal interpreta- 
tion appears to differ from her real intention.” 
There is a good deal, it will be seen, in these 
words. The Church is to amend the law: her 
intention is the only thing to be considered. 
But what if the intention of the State should 
not be the same as that of the Ohurch? This 
question Mr. McColl does not answer. We 
suppose, however, he would say that his State 
Ohurch should teach what it likes, and that all 
that the State has to do is to support it. Mr. 
McOoll considers that in the judgment on the 
Gorham case the Privy Council Committee 
plainly stepped over its sphere and violated its 
own rules by laying down a doctrine on 
baptism which is rep t to the doctrines of 
the Church. This is way Mr. McColl goes 
on all along. He knows the doctrine of the 
Ohurch; the Judicial Committee, „ 
bishops, as he knew, were on the bench, did 
not know it, but, contrariwise, they decided in 
‘‘ flat contradiction to the language of the 
„% Prayer-book.” | 

Never, if we can believe it, did there exist 
such an incompetent body as this unfortunate 
Judicial Committee. The judgment in Liddell 
v. Westerton' is next reviewed, and, says, our 
author, I do not hesitate to say that an exa- 
„mining chaplain who did his duty would 
„ refuse to pass a candidate for holy orders who 


displayed such ignorance of the histo 
‘* of ; Book of — Prayer and of . 
60 gio ogy 


e as is here displayed.” In 
fact, its theology and ecclesiastical histo 

‘‘ revel in ignorant assumptions,” and “ its 
‘* blunders in matters 1 25 import are 
3 extraordi This last assertion 
leads to a 2 of the 
Common Prayer, in which Cranmer’s facility 
of conviction” and double game —Mr. 


* Lauwlessnese, Sacerdotalism, and Ritualism; dis- 
cussed tn Six Letters, &o. By McCouL, M.A. 


(J. T. Hayes.) : | 


| 


and Second Books of 


é 


MoOoll adopting, apparently, Macaulay’s esti- 
mate of that Reformer—are not obliquely cha- 
racterised. The Mackonochie case is next 
brought in, and, although it is not the author’s 
intention to *‘ criticise seriatim all the inaccu- 
e racies, mutual contradictions, and unfairness 
of the ecclesiastical decisions of the Judicial 
„“ Committee,” he next proceeds to the Bennett 
case, and then to the Purchas case. Here, the 
Ornaments Rubric is first dealt with, and we 
are told that ‘‘their lordships, finding it im- 
possible to evade the plain meaning of the 
‘‘ rubric, had recourse to various expedients for 
‘‘ explaining it away.“ In a somewhat lengthy 
argument the author defends the legality of the 
ornaments, but is cruel enough, thereupon, to 
ask the Privy Council to ‘‘ impale themselves.“ 
There is a great deal of curious and valuable 
historical material brought into use in 
this section, and, if r. McColl were 
not pre by such a partisan spirit, we 
should be inclined in this, as in many other 
instances, to accept his proofs as all the proofs 
that could be brought forward, but this eccle- 
siastical Rhadamanthus who, self-elected, sits 
in judgment upon all other judges, is slightl 
too much of an advocate to be trusted. We 
accept his information and value it, but, sup- 
sing the Evangelicals were to anewer this 
k, we should also accept what they might 
ive us, and endeavour to form some opinion 
tween the two, which, indeed, we have done 
to the best of our poor ability already; but when 
judges and bishops have shown such ignorance, 
what can our opinion be worth? However, Mr. 
McOoll brings strong proof to bear in favour of 
— . we 8 = “od of the eucha- 
ristic vestmen en he very partiall 
done so, he says, it is hard to speak — 
‘* pat.ence of some passages in this extraordinary 


„judgment.“ 
survey of history, Mr. 


n the course of his 
McColl has to refer to the Puritans, the Com- 
monwealth, and the Savoy Conference. He is 
hard upon the Puritans, bitter upon the Oom- 
monwealth, sweet upon the t men” 


% man offers to the Maker of all is beau- 
tiful in earth and sea and sky ‘exceeding | Ohurch. 
1 an offering which can never pre- 
indeed be worthy of Him who 
‘‘dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
„ but which, nevertheless, He deigns to accept 
4 . as the sincere homage of 


h Pious man! As for the 
Commonwealth, it gave a blow to the arts 
„from which they are even now but slowly 
„ recovering,” for ‘‘ Puritanism almost suc- 
** ceeded, as it seems, in crushing all true 
„% appreciation of the beautiful out of the 
% nation.” Poetry, we are told, shared the 
fate of her twin sister, Music, and so on, all 
which is given to prove the difficulty, after 
twenty years of such a Puritan tornado,” of 
„ restoring in 1662 the full ritual of 1549.” In 
fact, the last Act of Uniformity rather confuses 
Mr. McOoll, and, notwithstanding the authority 
of Bishop Philpotts, and the great ability and 
legal acumen ”’ of that prelute, he does not 
seem to see its bearings so clearly as other 
matters are seen by him. 
bila nay over the discussions in this volume 
et e mixed chalice, wafer bread, and the 
ard Position, although the author has 
brought considerable learning and great in- 
genuity to bear in favour of the Ritualistic view 
of thesé subjects. He, as well as others, how- 
ever, sees that something lies underneath all 
these controversies. That something is of the 
real and only importance. It is sacerdotalism. 
Ts is en or Mr. McOoll not to be per- 
fectly open and frank. He therefore says :— 
Tho truth is, that the more the question of Ritual- 
ism was , the more it was seen that it was not 
a mere matter of ceremonial observances, bu 
contrary, involved principles and doctrines which went 


down to the very founda of the Christian religion. 
With an instinct which was true, though ill-informed, 


on the 


dish pete ples of Chris- 
have established the 
if the doc- 


cannot be discussed 
very briefly the line of argument taken by 


Mr. McOoll. He contends that there is Sacer- 
dotalism in the Prayer Book, and Sacerdotalism 
also in the Old and New Testaments. A good 
deal of his argument relating to the Old Testa 
ment would probably be disputed by very few, 
but he holds that there is a special priesthood 
also in the New Testament. Here he branches 
off to Apostolical Succession, and thinks that a 
flaw in the Succession is impossible, and that, 
in fact, the argument for it is as sound as that 
for the Trinity, Divine Inspiration, or any 
single article of the Christian Faith. Regarding 
the Real Presence, which is treated wit t 
candour, Mr. McOoll holds that, as in Baptism, 
men are brought into organic connection ” 
with Christ’s ‘‘ sinless humanity,” so that 
‘connection is supernaturally maintained 
through the channel of the Holy Eucharist. 
These ordinances bring us within the influ- 
“ences of His Grace; this places us, our 
‘humanity, in actual contact with His, so 
„that virtue goes out of It to feed us, and 
„ gradually transforms our vile bodies, so that 
— 1 fashioned like unto His glorious 
„% body.“ He thinks that there is nothing more 
wonderful in this than in many other things, 
such as thé propagation of life, that it is not 
repugnant to sound philosophy, and he en- 
deavours to prove that this doctrine has 
been held by the —— lican divines, many 
uotations from those works are given by him. 
onfession and absolution are dealt with and 
justified in a similar manner. Mr. MoOoll 
thinks that danger might attend confession, 
but the 1 is frank recognition of the 
ractice with due ion of it. Lastly, 
itualism in theory is defended. ‘‘If,” sa 
the author, ‘‘there must be toleration for 
‘‘ doctrines there must be toleration for an 
ritual which does not go beyond them.” A: 
Ritualism he holds to be in harmony with 
nature, with 08 and therefore with the 


Ohurch of 
The whole of the latter portion of this book 
is written with dignity, and will be read with 


respect, although not, we should say, with 
* acquiescence, excepting in so far as 

e author proves the sacerd of 
his own Church. Here we with him, 


and say, with emphasis, upon laying the book 
down, let oo oe 
national responsibility in maintaining such a 


“ ETYMOLOGIOCAL GEOGRAPRY.”* 
There is nothing arbi 
This seems to be demonstrably e law of lan- 


on 
the best-known books of this class; but it has 
been supported and followed and supplemented 
by many others. The Rey. Isaac Taylor has 
well maintained the honour of the “ . 


deposits. We 


2 
sorry that no such map has been given with 


ible to the results of the wark of the busy 
D in Germany, England, and else- 
where, and her book, because of the thorough 
which it has been built, is calculated 
to form one of the most valuable additions to 
school and educational aids, No- 
i clearer or more fitted to be 
useful both to the eer ay and the scholar. 
We have through it with care, and have 
0 * than ane or * small 
pographica errors — suc as, one 
— ‘* Bea ” for “Beauly.” Professor 
ie’s introduction is more than usually 


, solid, and interesting. He can be 


umorous and 


15 8 chooses to 

work like this, no one can 
do it better. He is full of his subject; he is 
. ymelegionl Goagvaple, By 0. B . With 
an introduction sac Zrol zr Buacnis, . 
of — Oy niyersity of Edinburgh. (Dabiy, 


_ throu 


e 


“it 


ate 


) 


a 


aan 


which it abounds, 
it is frequented. 


illustrations. from the 


e 


„ what is solid chan to be amazed with what 
ingenious”; and so he bears himself 
1 


essay is packfull of 
22 — male: lis ane 


8 
t, its sors the a, igh 
, the climate which i it * 
and the 
Spt ce are hee: and if we deal more largely in 
2 7 pi aay of theworld, {it is for three sufficient. reasons 


„„ * are vor be visited 1 
number because, fro 


0 2 


by 
Let us take familiar — 


. 2 ge 


they ua, nor are the incidents in themselves such 
i to aid in this. Looking 


8 Bor ihe author recovers himeelf when he intro- 


‘alee and 
far 5 


1 J. 17 ao, 
tner, and is in a position 
uncle, by means of 

possession of thro 
which befell during ty 


* * — „99 e 


rug REGENT vRRZS. 


to 


_ when he was looking for Hope 


lere divinity students, anywhere. The chapter on 


ee 


Gentleman Verschoyle, 
LANE. In three volumes, 
Adi Dewa 


A. Novel. 
2 


11 


i 


1 e 4 
* 
as 


82 


„ 


+ ene See ae Py egg 


‘| “ matic. poem — but it is barely more than dra- 
; || matic in fomn—ib-wante. range, both of character 


* 10 any readers: will no danht weary: of the: book 
tear their 
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All through Philip Verschoyle is | 
— ge a — W n ¢ 


certain touch of reality. The author has 
‘olearly been interested in social movements and 
strikes, and seems to know a good deal about 
the motives and modes of feeling both of 
masters and men. Verschoyle has such influ- 
ence — * ren as in one case to prevent a 


strike. His speech on the hustings is reall 
good, and altogether we may say that wit 

ter construction it might have been made a 
really powerful work. Mr. Vernon, the clergy- 
man, is rather weak, to our thinking. 

„ Edith Dewar is altogether different. It is 
either a good deal less or a good deal 
more than a novel. Its author is clever, 
; | sprightly, full of knowledge; and his book 
is really a record of travel, and a o- 
sitory of Scottish character and remini- 
‘scences, as well as a story. Indeed, it strikes 
us that his talent does not lie 80 much in the 
creation of character as in social criticism, de- 
scription, clever remark, and anecdote. Edith 
Dewar, Fabian Melville, and Mabel are 
fairly well presented; but they do not absorb 
as 
at it in this point of 
it might be called a little tame and dull. 


Deed, minister,’ replied the widow, whose hus- 
‘merehant,’ I. was. very 
bath, and could na ha’ bided 
6 had gi en me a hunder’ poun'. 
deed, 1 was —, pitten 
muckle as when oor bit usefu' 
this life. The euddy ass 
sebbed out her * 
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Pastoral Theology. Treatise on. the Office and 


—U— 


er he did, he did thoroughly from his own 
‘paint, of view. No loose. thread or unfringed 
-comners.about his work! The difficulty of dealing 
in a comprehensive and exact way with the duties 
oi the pastoral office hag often been remarked ; 
perhaps na man hes more.nearly said all that ib was 
‘needfal to say on it in short space than Dr. Pair- 
bairn. It hardly requires to be added that he-is; to | 


' siastio—this 
alas to which he belongs; but he can admire what 
 is-excellent and:exeeptional, and calmly discourage 
all imitation of it, His lectures are woll · oordensed, 
very informing, and could not fail to be useful to 


„ Different: Kinds. of Discourses.” has much in it 
n. The. memoir is 
Se eae 
view. 


¥ Reuben, and other Poms. Ws 130m 
author of. Record, &. (Daldy, Isbister, and 
Oo.) The editor of this.velamehas somewhat erred 
in arranging, these Poems. „Reuben“ is a “ dra- 


and incident; and, in fact, fails entirely in story. 
Ib ia. a pit that it has been made so, prominent, as 


before reached’ the really attractiv 
mary te ieee ae een ot 1 


ing in a humaurg nor are The Widow and the 
Priaat and the Baptisemant of the Bairn” ; 


‘some extent, cold and abstractive rather than enthu | 
to the temperament of the 


Was 


8 
~ 


“bunting” and.“ Forbidden Fruit ” arg not want. 


then a few. of the picces.are:-really pathetic, and | had 


che real aint about the metre. Robert:Leighton | 


had n in him sails of the poet, and the 
thoughtful poet too, as the Musings ” suffice to 
show. 

Dick's First School Days. A Story for Litt’e 
Boys. By Mrs. Henry Barnarp. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) And a very capital story for little boys 
this is—we have not read a better for a long time. 
Diek was a lad who did not get on very well with 
his lessons at home ; he wanted a masterful hand. 
So it was resolved to send him to school. Here he 
met with a good many trials, but especially of his 
moral courage, in which he was rather deficient. 
He grievously failed on one or two, but behaved 
splendidly on other occasions, and returned home 
stronger than he was when he left. ‘There are 
some really good school scenes in this book, which 
is written with that simplicity and directness of 
style which is so necessary in writing for children: 
Mrs. Barnard has sent out a really good work. 

Signs before Death. A new edition. (W. Tegg 
and Co.) We are not acquainted with the earlier 
editions of this work, and therefore are unable to 
do more than quote the editor’s statement with 


‘respect to the present volume, that it is ‘‘ enlarged 


and carefully corrected.” It is a record of the 
many instances, seemingly well attested, of re- 
markable apparitions and dreams—foretelliny death, 


‘and informing of unknown events. There can be 


no question, we suppose, that such things have 
oocarred, and that they point to a nearness to the 
boundary of the spiritual world which we are apt to 
ignore or to forget. The laws which govern them, 


however, are utterly unknown, and their occurrence 


is apparently so arbitrary and trivial as to induce 
no little question as to their utility. We take 
them as we find them and leave them. Anyone 
with the organ of wonder well developed will read 


these tales with unusual zest. 


Cheerful Words: Sermons, Vol. II. Edited by WII 
Liam Hysiop. (Balliere.) This volume bas a singu- 


larly humane as well as unique purpose. It is a 


collection of original sermons ‘‘ specially adapted for 


delivering before inmates of lunatic asylums, 


‘unions, workbouses, hospitele; gaols, peuiten- 


% tiaries, and other public institutions.” We are 


net informed whe are the authors, nor does it 


matter whe they are when they have given us a 
‘work more or less adapted to the ostensible purpose 
‘of ite pablication. While, however, there is very 


great suitableness in some of these discourses, there 
is nothing especially characteristic in others. They 


are plain, simple, short—so short, that there aro 


twenty-six, ina large type, in three hundred pages. 
They are, too, of Christian spirit, and, indeed, 

there are persons out of idiot asylums and gaols 
| whe would bo glad to have such discourses preached 


to them. 
SS 


THE ZENANA MISSION. 


This.morning (Wednesday) about 600 ladies. and 
met at breakfast in the Memorial Hall, 

and. afterwards an interesting meeting was held in 

connection with the Zenana Mission, carried on in 


connection with the Baptist Missionary Society, 


Mr. Justice Lush 
sent were Dr, Un 
Landels, Dr. An 


ed, and amongst those pre- 
rhil), the Revs, Dv, Steane, Dr. 
P. I J. Sale, T. Morgan 
J. Trafford, Lady Lush, 


n Dr. 
Chairman ss 4444 — was with some reluc- 


An whol ald place of wanting: for 
hall in the pleasure of gathering 
3 mbers had 80 — 
pen ties of the room in which 
——— 4 =, * it 
2 8 obtain a larger place, 
e trusted they had been satisfied with the 
pM ons A of “the morning. No argument, he 
continued, was necessary to recommend the 
Zenana Mission, It was not usual to present a 
report on this oocasion ; that would appear in due 
course and be published in connection with the pro- 
of the past year. Dr. Underhill would, 
however, present a brief statement from which, Le 
to say, it would appear that the work in 
they were engaged was increasing in extent, 
ite 8 L being felt more and more 
XVear. ( 

Lehe 1 Do Underhill said that the report 
which would shortly be published, was of greater 
interest, pe year by It revealed the 
interior df Hindoo life and showed the manner in 
‘which the Gospel was affecting the domestic life of 
India. The work in India in every place where it 
was carried on was under the auperintendence 


tance 
the 
* 
as to 
they 
evs 


of the viren of the missionaries. There are a te 


omen were receiving 

— Mor instruction, and there were nine girls’ 

schools accomm about 280 children. The 

receipts for the * had been e and 
amounted to (Hear, 


The Rev. Dr. WN made a touching allusion 
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to the absence of Mrs, Lewis, who had always shown 
so much generosity in her efforts in connection with 
the mission, and then proceeded to speak in high 
terms of the success of their efforis amongst 
Indian girls and women. Hitherto it had 
been accepted as the rule that all they were good 
for was to have their noses pierced for noserings, 
and their ears for earrings. But he was glad to say 
that one class of girls whom he had examined 
had passed an examination equal to the 
matriculation examination under which youths 
in India were placed. They had, as they 
all knew, many prejudices still to overcome, 
for a Hindoo woman had few friends. The birth 
of a daughter in a household afforded no Rick and 
girls as they grew up received no education. 
Sometimes a mother, forty years old, would call 
her little boy to her, and get bim to teach her the 
alphabet. Early marriages, although they were a 
great. check upon immorality, had been a great 
curse to India, for there were almost in every house- 
hold widows of no more than eight or nine years 
of age. The women of India had been without 
culture ; but now there were about 13,000 
schools recognised by Government, and there 
were double that number of schools of which 
the Government knew nothing. He should be dis- 
posed to say that about 150,000 were under instruc- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. Trafford said they could not but re- 
joice that God had opened the homes of India to 
them. The inmates now receive instruction in 

eneral knowledge on condition that they will also 
be instructed in the knowledge of the Gospel. He 
felt that they were at a great disadvantage in 
respect of funds, and he hoped the present 
anniversary would be helpful to them in this re- 
spect. He had been engaged in the work twenty 
years, and his experience was that with other de- 
nominations, although not the case with Baptists, 
education had been made the means of publishing 
the Gospel. He and one or two others had been 
almost the only men engaged in instruc- 
tion. In the classes he had taught there 
had been no subject more frequently discussed than 
the possibility of the daughters, wives, and mothers 
of India becoming able, by-and-bye, to equal the 
wives and mothers of Europeans in education. 
They had a clear notion of what English homes 
were, as the result of educated wives and mothers, 
and they ttemselves longed to be something o> 
than toys and slaves. 0 ear, hear.) There had been 
no greater obstacle to the success of missions in India 
than the inaccessibility of women, and it was 
matter for rejoicing that now this obstacle 
was being removed. In conclusion, he expressed 
the earnest hope that no effort would be made 
to induce those who had become Christians to leave 
the homes in which they had found its truth. 

The Rev. Dr. Saunders expressed his cordial 
sympathy with the object of the meeting, and read 
an interesting letter from a lady, describing her 
visit to a Zenana household, and a poem by a 
Hindoo lady. ; 5 

The Rev. J. Sale having addressed the meeting, 
a vote of thanks was cordially accorded to Mr. 
Justice Lush, and the proceedings terminated in 
time for those who wished to hear the annual 
sermon. 

Pe collections at the breakfast amounted to 
7b. 78. 


Epitome of Rem 


— 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, with their 
children, arrived on Friday night at Windsor, from 
Osborne. 

Her Majesty, it is understood, will stay at Wind- 
sor for a few weeks, occasionally visiting the metro- 

lis for the State entertainments which will be 

id at Buckingham Palace. About the middle of 
May the Queen is expected to pay her annual early 
summer visit to Balmoral. | 

On Sunday morning the Queen and royal family 
attended Divine service in the private chapel at 
Windsor Onstle. The Rev. J. Cole Coghlan, D. D., 
incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere-street, preached. 

Sunday was the thirty-second birthday of the 
Princess Alice, and the event was celebrated by the 
ringing of bells, &c. | 

he Prince of Wales has come up from Sandring - 
ham, and on Saturday evening was one of the = 
at a banquet grea by Sir J. M. „ „ Oe 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
acknowledging the health of the princess and 
himself, he referred to his approaching visit to 
India. Such a visit he had long wished to make— 
it had been the dream of his life. 

A levée was held by the Prince of Wales at St: 
James’s Palace on Monday, which was attended by 
most of the members of the royal family now in 
the metropolis. The presentations were about 300 
in number. : 

The ceremony of installing the Prince of Wales 
as Grand Master of the English Freemasons will 
take place in the Royal Albert Hall this day. It 
is expected to be a gorgeous spectacle. 

The Duke of Connaught has received a staff ap- 
1 as assistant brigade- major, and has left 

orwich for Aldershot. 

— so = 8 h was in his 
usual p in the „at an Albert Hall 
concert for the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum. 

Prince Christian dined with Mr. on 
Saturday evening, and amongst the other gneste 


were several noblemen and many members of the 
House of Commons. 

Lord Cardwell has given notice that he intends 
to move the rejection of the Regimental Exchanges 
Bill, the second reading of which is fixed for the 
7th of May. 

Captains Nares and Stephenson, and Commander 
Markham, of Her Majesty’s ships Alert and Dis- 
covery, fitting out for the Arctic Expedition, were 

resented to the Queen, at Osborne, on Thursday. 
Ihe Princess Beatrice was present during the inter- 
view. 

The bill for promoting the London (City) Land, 
Station, and Subways has been withdrawn for the 
present session. 

It is stated that Mr. Ward Hunt was pressed by 
at least ninety-five members of Parliament, as well 
as by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to make the 
appointment of a chaplain to each of the Arctic 
ships, which up to this time has proved (says the 
Pall Mali Gazette) a total failure owing to the want 
of proper applicants to discharge the duty. 

A lady, Miss Martha Crauford Morington, has 
been elected a guardian of the poor for the parish 
of Kensington. | 

On Saturday evening the membera of the School 
Board for London were entertained at a banquet 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. ‘The 
Earl of Rosebery having responded for the House 
of Lords, and Alderman Cotton, M.P., for the 
House of Commons, the Lord Mayor proposed the 
toast of the evening, glancing at the difficulties 
of the task which lay before the board at the time 
of its constitution, and at the nature of the work 
accomplished by it. Sir Charles Reed acknow- 
ledged the compliment, incidentally mentionin; 
the fact that the board had been the means o 
adding 100,000 children to the school roll of the 
metropolis. 

There are now seventeen select committees of 
the House of Commons in operation, and sitting 
W on certain days. 

Spofforth, who for some years acted as agent 
for the Conservative party, has been examined by 
the committee of inquiry on the subject of elec- 
toral corruption. The general tenor of his evidence 
was in favour of the former system, and confirmed 
the opinion expressed by the Lord Chief Justice in 
1868, that the new system of trying election 
— 1 would tend to destroy the public con- 

dence in the judges, who had hitherto been dis- 
connected with political matters. 

Lord Carlingford 1 cemeerwer on Thursday at a public 
dinner, given at Colchester, to welcome Sir Charles 
Ducane to his native county on his return from 
Tasmania, of which colony he was governor for six 

ears. Sir Charles, in acknowledging the toast of 

is healtb, said he believed that in the future Tas. 
mania was destined to take a far higher ‘position 
among the Australian colonies than it had yet as- 


sum He should be very much mistaken iz before 
many years the general resources of the colony, 
especially its tin and ore, did not prove to be of a 


very valuable character. As to the Australian 
colonies generally, he was of opinion that if the 

were united they would be more prosperous. He 
advised no one to go out there who was not pre- 
pared to work, and said that England shorn of her 
colonies would very soon be like a tree whose 
branches had withered, and whose 7 dried up. 

At the graduation ceremonial at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, on Wednesday, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on the Rev. Joseph Edkins, 
B. A., for upwards of a quarter of a century a mis- 
sionary in 7 and on the Rev, A. Moody 
Stewart, of Free St. Luke’s Church, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Samuel Newth, M. A., Principal of 
New College, is to receive the degree of D. D. from 
the University of Glasgow at the * graduation 
on Friday, the 30th inst. On the same occasion 
the degree of LL.D. will be bestowed on Professor 
Lushington, Mr, Tennyson’s brother-in-law, and on 
Mr. T. H. Green, M. A., of Oxford, author of the 
recently - published History of England. 

The late Mr. Mitchell, M. P. for Bridport, has 
left a large sum (over 100, 000.) for the purposes of 

ublic works; but whether it is meant for the 

hairman of the Metropolitan Board or for the 
First Commissioner of Works, it is impossible at 
present to say. 

A blind asylum at Sheffield has, on the death of 
a lady, become entitled to a bequest of 20,000/., 
intended to 2 new buildings. 

The Morning Post has reason to believe that if a 
very protracted opposition be offered in committee 
to the bill for the Preservation of Peace in Ireland, 
the Government will ask the House of Commons to 
hold a few morning sittings before the Whitsuntide 
recess. 

The report that the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie 
bad abandoned bis appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council against the recent 
decision of Sir R. Phillimore, the Dean of Arches, 
is contradicted. 

The Hour understands that Mr. Justice Lush 
will try the Norwich petition in the place of Baron 
Pigott, who is indisposed. It is stated that Mr. 
Hawkins, O. C., will move, in full court, to strike 
out all the alle ations of the petition in regard to 
the election of 1674. 


e 


DancERovs Danses Iron informs us that silks 
are — adulterated with sults of tin and cyanides, 
by which the weight of the fabrics has been raised 
in some cases by 300 cent. The silk is rer - 
dered Highly dle, burning like tinder if 
touched: wi amie; aqid able oven to spontencons | 
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Sr. Grorar’s HALL, L ANGHAM-PLACE.—To the 
other attractions of this favourite place of entertain- 
ment, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have recently 
added a little comedy called, A Tale of Old China, 
from the facile and witty pen of Mr. F. C. Burnand. 
As may be supposed, the piece is associated with 
the present china mania, the centre of interest being 
a porcelain teapot, about which Mr. Reichenbrunner, 
a dealer and collector, dreams, and is carried in 
imagination to the Imperial Summer Palace in 
China where the Song dynasty holds court. The 
scenery is very pretty, the dresses gorgeous, and 
the several characters, cleverly personated by Mr. 
German Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Leonora 
Braham, Mr. Corney Grain, Mr. A. Bishop, and 
Mr. A. Reed, give animation to the plot, and 
sustain tho interest of the audience, which is 
enhanced by Mr. Molloy's excellent music. This 
lively extravaganza is followed by one of Mr. 
Grain’s musical sketches entitled, R. S. O. P.,“ 
hitting off some of our social idiosyncrasies, and the 
Three Tenants, a comedy of errors, the scene of 
which is laid in the Highlands. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed’s entertainment must be seen to be appre- 


ciated. Besides the evening performances on other 


days, there is an afternoon entertainment on Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 


A Permissive Vorn. — The town of Rothesay, 
in the Island of Bute, has come to the conclusion 
that there are too many public-houses within ite 
boundaries, and, in order to test the feeling of the 

ople on the question, a plebiscite has recently 
tet taken. The result is that 1,900 votes have 
been given for reduction, and 47 against reduction 
of the number of public-houses in the borough. 
The papers were signed only by persons who had 
reached the age of twenty-one years.— British 
Medical Journal. 


Mr. Sour, THE SECRETARY OF THE ORPHAN 
Workine Sonoon, with Mr. and Mrs. J. Soul 
and their daughter, had a carriage on the 20th 
instant to convey the model of the Alexandra 
Orphanage to the Alexandra Palace, when, on 
their return, within the grounds, owing to the 
furious driving of a wagoner whose team met them, 
their horse bolted, and then be kicking until 
the front of the carriage was broken to pieces, and 
they were thrown down the slope by the side of 
the road, It occasioned great alarm, as it was 
supposed they were severely injured. Had the 
horse taken them down the hill, to all human 
appearance nothing could have saved their lives. 
The overturn proved their safety. We learn that, 
though all were more or less —_ only Mrs. J. 
Soul has suffered severely ; no bones were broken, 
but it may be some time before she is able to get 
about again. All the sufferers, we are glad to say, 
are recovering, A lady present offered the use of 
her carriage, and had them conveyed to the resi- 
dence of Mr. J. 8. Soul, where they had medical 
attendance, 


DEATH OF THE REV. JosEPH BAYNES, FORMERLY 
or WELLINGTON, Somerset.—The above-named 
aged minister died on Sunday last at Bristol, in 
which city he had been residing since 1861, when 
he resigned the pastorate at Wellington, where he 
had faithfully and successfully ministered to an in- 
telligent congregation for the unusually lengthened 

riod of forty-one years. As a preacher Mr. 

aynes was possessed of — fervour, eloquence, 
and power, and to the of his services at 
Wellington he maintained the ability which, with 
his holy character, secured for him and wide 
influence. After he went to reside in Bristol he 
frequently occupied with marked nee the 

Ipits of various denominations in that city. 
hough: he had through 3 infirmity to 
relinquish some years ago all public work, yet a 
fresh and teful remembrance will long be 
cherished of his clear and forcible discourses. Mr. 
Baynes had a large family. Among those surviving 
are Professor Baynes, of St. Andrew's; Mr. John 
Baynes, secretary of the Bombay and Baroda Rail- 
way; Canon Baynes, of Coventry; Mr. W. A. 
Baynes, secretary of = Star Life Office; and Mr. 
A. Baynes, one of the secretaries of the Baptist 
Foreign Mission. 

PALESTINE Exploration Funp.—A large num- 
ber of valuable and important identifications are 
newly advanced or supported in the April 
„Quarterly Statement,” just issued, of this fund. 
Among them comes, first, and most important, the 
site of Bethabara, the place where John baptized ; 
the name is still preserved in one of the many 
previously-unknown fords of the Jordan discovered 
It is illustrative of 


. its conclusion, 
furnishes an accurate survey of Tell Jezer, where 
M. Ganneau found the now famous inscription 
marking the ancient Levitical boundaries. The 
number contains, a drawing of the mountain 
where Lieut, Conder the Altar of Ed” ; an 
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account of the recent excavations in Jerusalem con- | 
dacted by the Germans ; of the discoveries and ex- 
cavations in connection with the first wall of the 
i and important 
ain Warren, the 
reconstruction of the Temple of 
y are now in Philistia; the 
done up to the present is 


The Bible tells us to do everything to th 
God, conscientiously, decently, and in order, and 
regard for our neighbours ; but the mode of 
the day tells us to do this or that, not because it is 
not beeause it ia any honour to 
God or benefit to man, but simply in accordance 
with a floating, changing rule, which is to-day one 
thing, and to-morrow another. 
Christian in this matter should not be to obstinate! 
or to adopt an eccentricity whic 
Poor men should 
not try to appear rich, nor elderly ladies simulate 
youthfulness, In conclusion, the preacher re- 
minded his hearers that the only safeguard against 
the evils of fashion was an adherence to Christian 
duties, and a constant observance of those two 
great Christian principles of moderation and a re- 
gard for the fitness of things which were applicable 
amidst all changes and in all times. 
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for Bedf and he was declared dul 


Gleanings. 


A Neouiecrep Inpvustry.—Mr, John Hunter, 
on. sec, to the British Beekeepers 
points out how much more use might be made than 
s ma rian industry :—‘‘ Where one hive 
there might be a thonsand; where one 
e 

Our d 
2 
any idea of the magnitude 
| * as carried on in the 

ited St | year’s harvest of one bee- 
farmer, Mr. Harbison, of San Diego, California, is 
stated in an American pa 
culturalist) to have been 1 
tons, of honey of excellent quality, sold for 30,000 
uct of 2,000 stocks of bees, manage 

he ee at eight 

Hungary apiaries o 

acommon, while in Great Britain I 
is a single owner of 100 stocks, 
comparison, at any 


’ Association, 


pound of honey i 


| | Few people h 


(the National Agri- 
,000ib., or sixty-seven 


stocks are not 


2 * 
1 
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from to-morrow. 7. 
heart is easy, and 


* day gets worse. 
red, and 
become black; so people take 
their bad or good companions, 
; 808 man untaught 
e who labours with 
the mind governs others ; he who labours with the 
‘is governed by others. 
w nearly several of these proverbs agree with 
Some have been preserved from 


borrow trouble 
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You will not fail to 


tance with Sanskrit to be able to see the preci 

e 
strength,” and éonu means a person or 
These two words Las 


results 
—indulgence 
oi te of secial 


from a selfish—and indeed 
every fashionable change 
little to our happiness or 


hinting at a go hag some very important 

baronetcy. ‘Sir John Ballantine” has also been 
suggested, but a Bengali newspaper sets the whole 
question tinally at rest by a metapborical interpre- 
tation of much beauty. It is Surgeon Ballan- 
tine who so neatly vivisected the witnesses at the 
Guicowar's trial. There is little to remark about 
in the ode itself. Serjeant Ballantine is duly 
likened to the ocean. Every prominent man in 
India is made the suffering subject of Sanskrit or 
vernacular rhyme at some time or another, eape- 
cially if he happens to get married. In such cases 
he is invariably likened to the ocean, or the sun, or 
5 Himalayas, or even the Deity.— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


AS 17 IS. D es th BE 
In Tun Times’ of Jan. th, At the Docks, where 
Dr. HASSALL writes: Horniman's Teas are in 


% have made a_ further 
an lysis of tea; of 18 samples, bond, J took samples from 


all were found to be adulterat- Ox iginal chests, which 1 
ed. They were all artificially analysed & found perfectly 


coloured with 3 — — Pure, and free from the 
Ae bee used Racing tinal artificial facing 


tea serve no uscful purpose, he quality being cqually 
but render practicabic other satisfactory.’ Feb. 19, 1874. 
morc serious adulterations. 2 J. FIA SSALL, iM. D. 
3,248 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, Ic. in 
every town sell HORNIMAN S PACKET TEA. 


Births, Darnge, und Heaths. 


A charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
— wader thi heading, for which 
postage-stamps wi received, an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES. 


WILDBLOOD—WALKER.—April 20, at the Methodist 

New Connexion Chapel, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds, by the 

Rev. W. Cocker, D. D., Samuel, fourth son of Mr. John 

Wildblood, to Jane, ouly daughter of Mr. William Walker, 
Leeds. 


all of 

a ee rag eg ea ie 21, at Broadmesd Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. W. R. Skerry, of Counterslip, Robert 
Adams, second son of Mr. Wm. Norris, Claremont-vills, 
Totterdown, to Catherine Wiggins, eldest daughter of Mr. 
AD. Morton, Knowle House, Totterdown, Bristol. 

GLANVILLE—BELLAMY—April 21, at the Lower Clap- 
ton Congregational Church, by the Rev. Frank Soden, 
Henry James Glanville, of Clapton and Liverpool, son of 
the late Rev. John Glanville, of Hackney, to Catherine 
(Bete), daughter of John B y, of Hackney and Mill. 


to 

Willi 8 inburgh. 
KAYE—DICKINSON.—KAYE—McLAREN.—April 22, 

at Brunswick-street » Huddersfield, by the A. 

Holliday, Henry Edward, second son of John Kaye, Esq., 
cf all, Woodford, to wer youngest 
daughter of amin Dickinson, Esq., of Bath-buildings, 
sata itr, td noice tt 
South A i ird son n Kaye, » to 
Ellie, eldest daughter of Rev. J. McLaren, edhe f of 


Brighton, Sussex. 
SMITH—HOE —April 23, at Tyndale 7 1 Chapel, 
Bristol; by the Rev. R. Glover, M. A., and Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough, M.A., Frank Lindsey, youngest son of the 
late James Smith, Herbert Lodge, Cothani-park, to Cat be- 
rine Amana, y est daughter of the late Kev. Benaiah 
Hoe, 4, Cotham-p Bristol. 
ty DEATHS. 
PRESTON.— April 20, at Russell-place, Great Harwood, 
Martha, the wife of the Rev. John Preston, Congregational 


miuister. 

MILLARD— pril 21, at his residence, 36, Hartham- road, 
Holloway, London, N., the Rev. B. Millard, late Baptist 
missionary of Jamaica, also Secretary to the B. and F 
r Society. Aged 57. . 

EISDELL—April 21, at ti Cedars, Epsom, Miss Eisdell, 

76. Friends will please accept this intimation. 

LILLEY—April 21, at Newnham, Cambridge, Rachel 

Martha, the beloved wife of William Eaden Lilley, ia the 


| BOuh year of her age. 
LAN TER —April 22, at Russell House, Sonthampton, 
ante Laukester, J. P., after a protracted affliction, in his 
year. 


UNERAL REFORM. 

* er COMPANY — 
; great econom 0 50 — 

tus free.—Chief Ones 2, place, Strand, W.C. 
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VaLetupo VIisaus Liseris.—“A preparstion known 
as Dr. Ridge’s Patent (cooked) Food is exe lent for infants 
and invalide. It wil be found a very useful preparation for 
miking custards, puddings, and similar preparations for the 
nursery and sick room.”—Extract from “ Cussell’s Househod 
Guide,” Su dy most chemists and grocers in Is. packets 
and 2s. 6d. tine—Dr. Ridge and Co., Royal Food Mills, 
Kingsland, N. 


BING PowpseRs.— Mrs. Hughes, of 
Ide, Lancashire, writes :—“I have 
larly for nearly two years, 

found them fail, No words 

5 : 2 1 —. in omg nor 

value comfort ave 
many other mothers to whom I have recom- 

„ Also highly — by Lady Susan 

4 — 97 5 har gree wr 
prepared by a „formerly attached tu a Children’s 

Hospital. Trade mark, a gum-lancet. Refuse all others. 

Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d.— 78, Vast-road, London, N. 

AsTHMA, AND MALADIES OF THE CHEST AND LuNas. 

—Siape’s ANTI-AsTuMaTIC CiGanETres, after many 


careful trials, and found to be efficient, and able, 
repre! at the Brompon and e Put pa 
aod by many other eminent 


ysicians in the United King 
They aya 

ever 
a foal cure. "Bottles 28, od, 


— Glede, 118, Long Acre, London, 


„ and on the 


ApriL 28, 1875. 
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THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are eape- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickliog and irritation, inducing congh and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use 8 in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and 1s. 
packets (by post 8 or 15 stamps), labelled “James Epps 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, 
and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND CoOMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 

Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with 8 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enongh to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blo d 
and a properly nonrished frame.“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Tue ([NstiTuTION FoR DISEASES OF THE Salix, 227, 
Gray’s Inn-r0oad, King’s-cross, is open on Monday and I hurs- 
day evenings from six till nine; the City branch, 10, Mitre- 
street, Aldgate, on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The 
institution is free to the necesaitous poor; payment is re uired 
from other applicants. 

DrzIxd aT Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, nta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers. 

HoLtoway's OINTMENT AND Pius effect wonderful 
eures of bad legs and old wounds, If these medicines be 
used according to the directions wrappe:! round each pot and 
box, there is no wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however 
obstinate, that will not yield to their curative properties. 
Thonsands of persons who had been patients in hospitals 
without deriving the least benefit from the care of eminent 
surgeons, have been cured by Holloway’s Ointment and Pille 
after other remedies and treatment had signally failed. For 
glandular swellings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the 
skin, there is no medicine that can be used with 80 good an 
effect. Though potent for god, it is powerless for harm; 
and though the cure ¢ ffected is ripid, it is ulso complete aud 
permanent, 
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LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, | 
HORNSEY-RKISE, N. 


FUNDS are earnestly solicited for this unendowed Charity, 
which has no funded property, depending upon voluntary 
support, Candidates from any part of the kingdom are 
eligible if under five years of age, and may be at once put 


upon the Jist for election. 
iS JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
No. 73, Cheapside, E. C. 
ankers, London and County. 


ee — ee 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
HAVERSTOCK.-HILL, N. W. 
400 Orphans are now under care. 
Nearly 3,000 have been admitted; 95 during the past 
ear. 
( : 7 Applicauts during ten years three-fourths have suc- 
ceeded. 
Children are eligible from seven to eleven years of age. 
The education is of a superior order, fitting them for any 
useful position. 3 
The Charity depends largely upon voluntary support. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are very earnestly SOLICITED, and 
will be thauafully received. 
JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SUUL, Secretary. 
Office, No. 73,-Cheapside, E. C. 
Bankers, London Joint Stock Bank, E.C. 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
ises, invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
[ANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Speciali ies: New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
truss legs on plintha, full compess, 25 guineas, the cheapeat, 
strongest, and most elegant pianette yet produced; the 
Labrazy Model Harmonium, iu light oak, 25 guineas; the 
Gothic Model Harmonium, in dark oak, with handsome 
antique carving, 70 guineas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamlin's American Organs, 
Ts No. 48, Cheapside. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 

fingering), for beauty ana volume of tone unsurpassed, 
S guineas and seven guineas. Also Rudall and Co.’s Prise 
Medal Flutes, new aud second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manu‘actory, 48, Cheapside. 


- Adbertisements, 


KP UCATION, RAMSGATE (the most healthful 
town in England).—A good Non ouſormist School, 
classical and commercia!. Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. No sickness these last five yeers. Good 
table. Terms moderate. References in all parts of London. 
— H. Warren, M.C.P., Belmout House. 


OVERNESS REQUIRED, in a select Ladies 
. School,— Address, stating full particulars, to S. E. S. 
— Post-office, Reading. 


ANTED, a well-educated NURSERY 
GOVERNESS, in a Dissenter’s family. Apply. 
A. 40, Post-office, Leeds. 


OCIETY’S TRAVELLING AGENT.—A Gen- 
tleman, many years accustomed to represent, and travel 
through England for, the objects of Pub'ic Societies, will 
shortly be free to sccept other similar appoin'ments. Ample 
+e" dali i by letter, J. S. B., Nonconformist ” 


ANTED.—-A GENTLEMAN to undertake 
the office of AS SIS TAN T MINISTER at the 
Church of the Saviour, Birmingham. He will be required to 
conduct the service on Sunday evenings, 
Apply by letter, stating age and qualifications, to the wardens 
of the church, care of. Mr. Treston, Heleua-street, Edward- 
street, Birmingham. 


O LET on lease, in a Village in Leicester- 

sh re, five minutes from Midlaud Kailway-station, a 
delightfully situsted RESIDENCE unfurnished (tenant to 
take part furniture at valuation), contains dining and craw- 
ing-rooms, small study, nine bedrooms, kitchens, &c., 
Stabling, loose boxes, coach-house, pi „ farm buildings, 
fowl and dove houses, greenhouse with good growiug vines, 
garden aud pasture grounds, about six acres more land if 
required Shooting aud fishing can be had. Near six places 
of worship. Rent low to a good Christian family. Apply to 
Messrs. Wetherill, Estate Agents, Chapel-streec West, May 
Pair, London, W. 


OST CITIES of PALESTINE. Israel's Wars 
and Worship, inclading a Description of Scripture 

Bites recently identified. —GKOKUE ST. CLAIR’S NEW 
LECTURE for the PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. Imustrated by Sketch-Maps aud Photographs, To be 
delivered Next WDR Ss par at GUILDFORD. This ends 
the lecture season 1874—5. Terms, £5 5s., or a Collection 
for the P. E. Fund.—Apply to G. St. Clair, F. G. S., 104, Sus- 


dex · road. Seven Sisters · road, N. 
3 MACHINES of Every Description. 
From £2 15s, to £25, 


The MONARCH (Lock-Stitch), £4 42. 
Simple—Silent—Rapid— Durable. 
Nine samples of Work and Prospectus post free, 


It is absurdly claimed for almost 
2 i 


SMITA ani 00., 3), EDGWARE ROAD 
(Corner of Seymo ir-street) 


RAY OES.—The New CHEapPsiIvE Model is the 
best. Machine head, covered back, Ke., 5 guineas ; 


O-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBE 
12, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E. C. 


First Issue of Capital—£500,000, in subscriptions of One 
Pound and upwards. 


Interest in lieu of dividend, 18 per cent. per annum, paid 
: monthly, 

Current accounts bomen and 5 per cent. interest allowed on 

the Minimum Monthly Balances, 

CHEQUE BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The Bank grants Credits and issues Circular Notes for 

the Continent and America, and transacts every description 

of sound financial business. 

For particulars apply to 


R. B OAKLEY, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birkseck BuiLpIne SoctarTy, and 
30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 


for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

rposes.— Apply at the Office of the Binkseck Fregsnoth 
Lan Socigty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 


INTEREST. 


Apply at the Office of the Brrxsecx BANK. All sums 
i £50 repayable upon demand. Current Accounts 
opened similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque-books supplied . 
English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased and told, 
and Advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock. 

A Pamphlet containing full part cu ars may be obtained post free 

on application to 


- FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S.ON-SEA. 


other models 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard 64. nett. ‘Tue new Instruction Book, with 
full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, &c., Gs. nett. Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, 
Cheapside. ) 


MI BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 
M KEITH, PROWSE, and Co,, direct importers, offer 
parties seeking really fine, well- tuned instruments, a seleciiou 
of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 
from £4 to £150, Buyers are requ: sted, before purchasing, 
to visit the new saloons, specially devoted to the sale of these 
enchauting instruments, which fox quality have no equal. 
Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 
*) Cheapside. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


ALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Medical 

" * Authorities 4 England ne abroad. 

Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, per- 
vades all living organism, ani its identity w.th nerve 
force is uo conjecture, but a positive scientific fact, kuuwa 
to all versed in the teachings of mnie args 

Consequently in nervos exhaustion, local debility, 
and various functional disorders, it 1s Nature's sole 
and most cangenial remedy. The self-applicaiion of 
tuis wou-ierful physical agent has become easy and sgree- 
able to the patient, and accessible to all by the recent 


improvements. 85 

Re e to those unprine pled advcrtisers 
who publish statements SOLELY ON THEIR OWN 
AUTHORITY, Mr. PULVERMACHER refrains from put - 
ting forward any statements of his own in favour o1 
his Medico-Galvanic Appliances, but confines himseh 
to quotations from the opinions of competent medical 
and scientific authorities, including Sir C. Locock, 
Bart., M. D., F. K. C. S.; Sir Henry HOLLAND, Bart., 
M. D., F. R C. S., aud F. R. S.; Sir J. R. Martin, Bart, 
C. B., F. R. C. 8, F. S. A., and F. K. S.; Sir W. Feregs- 
son, Bart, M. D, F. K. S., F. R. C. S., &c. 

Tne mass of evidence of the efficacy of these appli- 


auces is su ted by the following paragraph re- 
cently found in the standard work (p. 70; 1867) of Joun 
Kix, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics at Cin 
cinnati :— 
„These Chains are very useful in many Nervous disorders: 
99 
| . j — 1 2 
„ Paralysis Torpid Liver \Paralysia( Bladder)” 
3 Paralysis 8 potion 5 
euralgia ysmeno s Cram ’ 
“ Sciaticn Irritation Hysterical Cramps” 
“* Stiff Joints ervous Debility and Contractioas’’ 
Hysteria nstipation ‘Loss of Smell * 
„Hysterie Paralysis (Nervous) Loss of Taste, &. 


Mr. PULVegMACHER challenges the strictest inves- 
tigation of his pumerous documents and testimoniale, 
medical and which are published in his pamphlet, 

“GaLVANIOM, Nature's Culzr 
ImParRep VITAL ENERGY,” sent post free for 3 stamps, 
applying to 
J. L PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearly opposite Couduit-street.) 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The Warm Balsamic 

and Invigorating Powers of this pure Herbal Medici e 

are wonderiul, A trial of a single dose will produce convic- 

tion that they — the feeble, restore the iuvalid to 
health, and do good in all cases.—Sold by all chemists. 


R. LOOOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Mr. Thresh, Chemist, Buxton, writes :—“ Many cu es 


of asthma, bronchitis, hs, coids, &c., have come under 
my notice. No ine will cure so quickly, sa‘el:, 
or pleasantly.” all disorders of the throat and lu gs, 


hysterical and nervous complaints, the) 


ano 4, CHARLES STREET, sono, LONDON, 


wh 


RESTORER OF 


Head-Master— ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B 
Assisted by 8.x Kesident Masters, 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departmeuts, in which boys are prepared for commercial life, 
the public schools, and the Universities. The junior classes 
are trained by ladies. New dormitories and a dining-hall 
having just been added to the premises, a few additional 
Pupils can be received. The health and comfort of delicate 
boys specially cared for. © | 


The MIDSUMMER TERM commences May 1. 


For prospectus apply to Mrs, Duff, the Lady Principal, or 
the tices Ween 


ALMER HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE, 
Principal—Mr. PHILIP STEWART 
(For many years of Palmer House, Holloway, London). 
Having a few VACANCIES to fill up for the ensuing 
Term, Mr. Stewart will be happy to communicate with 
— and Guardiaus of Youth who are looking for a Select 
moo f 

The course of instruction is adapted to meet the require- 
ments of the University Examinations. 
The premises, with detached schoolroom, large playground, 
and spacious cricket and football grouud, are situated in the 
healthiest part of the town, close to the sea, 


IGH CLASS LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 

CROYDON, SURREY. 

Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGRAM and the 

Misses CONNAH. 

The System of Education is based upon approved modern 

principles, and interest and vitality are the characteristics 

which continually pervade it. 

The instruction in Music is thorough and effective, and 

unusual interest is attached to its study by the combination 

of the theory with ita practice, 

The Principals, having resided for some time abroad, are 

enabled to give continual supervision to the practical acquire- 

ment of the Continental r 

The house is beautifully healthily situated, and is 

about three miles distaut from the Crystal Palace, to which 

periodical visits are made for the purpose of illustrating the 

studies of the Pupile by reference to its large and instructive 

Historical and Art Collections. 

References to well-knowu Congregational ministers and 

aymen. 5 


Gerte SCHOOL, BELPER. 
Principal—W. B, ANTHONY, A.C.P. 


This School has again, for the third consecutive year, 

every candidate sent to the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nation. In the List recently issued, five out of eight are in 
Honours, and three of the five are distinguished iu one or 
more subjects. ? 

Pupils who enter under ten years of age have the advao- 
tage of lower terms, and their early training contributes to a 
more successful career. a ' 

Prospectus, &c., on application to the Principal. 


ALBOT HOUSE, CHURCH STREET, RICK 
MANSWORTH, 18 miles from London. 
‘ 3 8 YOUNG — gnarl 
ommercial snd Clas ucation: t: 
Home Comforts. Terms, Thirty and Forty Pounds, inelu- 
sive,—Apply to Principal, 
REV. DANIEL PATTERSON, M.A. 


rheumatism, and all 
give inetent velie Bold by all druggists at 1s, IId. per box. 


Da r* tor YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FOLKESTONE-ROAD, DOVER. 
This establishment offers ' advantages 
and the the — pecially 
| es 
studied. 1 in a healthy and pictaresgue 
situation. terms, Governess pupil required, Ad- 
| dress the Principal, 
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THE NONCONPORMIST. 


Apr 28, 1875. 
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Se e 61 ool LLEGR, BEECHES EE and SOUT ARE, JR as ns SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 
Cc NSURANCE. Chairman, 


SUMMER 1 will begin . May 6. 


6 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Foo ot SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
8 REOPENED on Janvary 18th. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Azap Mastsr—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 

„ Ee, M.A. (Loudon), Gold Medalist in Classics | late 

Andrew Bebolar aud First Priseman in Higher Senior 

Mathematics of University College, London, Fellow of 


Mer an ee 
ee Assisted by Nine other 
Re ete need tee pe eos, 
1 tte hal — — annum, ten- 


— 


to Scholarships, &c., 
P. Rowe, 
— mit ex Ba N 
SUMMER TERM, from May let to Ju 3! st. 
ii 00 EGIATE SCHOOL, 
3 USE, B Oxon. 


rincipal — Mrs. HENRX BAKER 
* twa Rony “wt of Lewisham), 
assisted by superior Masters from Oxford and an adequate 


* . 


is old-established School affords, on moderate terms, 
. e * first order, combined with 

Christ ing. upils prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Examinations, Prospectuses ov application. | 
THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Tene Sree. 


i 


Caled — MA., II. D. 
youn | a Halifax, Cnait man. 
9 9 . 1 Treasuter. 
J. N. LN N. 1 . Wakefield Hon. Sec. 


Mev. JAMES KA, B.A, Batley, 


ComMMITTER. 


Hon. Finance Sec, 


). 
ol Premice, | Sines ce 


ar LUN YUUNG LADIES, at 
144 SIDE nous, WSSfON-3UPER- MARE. 


Prineipale—Mr. and Mes. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS, 


) 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives Ont.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Premiums and Interest 
Accumulated Funds 


Tun ANNUAL Report of the Company's state 2. pro 
gress, Pros Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, ou application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Expenses of mansgement considerably 
under 4 per cent. of the gross income. f 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


Chief Offices, 53, Bedfurd-square, London. 


POSITIVE POLICIES ARE UNCONDITIONAL, 

. INDISPUTABLE, Ad NON-FORFEITABLE. 

1. Unconditional, being free from all conditions of every 

Lind bemriative of the assured, except the due pa, ment of 
premiums, 
2.1 table, as no objection whatever can be raised on 
any after the policy has been issued ; even the age of 
the assured being admitted, upon evidence called for when 
the policy is issued, instead of * left, as under the ordi- 
wary system, until it becomes a claim. 

3. Non-forſeitable, because every premium purchases a 
fully paid-up policy or Positive note for the relative Fag! K 
tion that the premium bears to the sum assured, which Posi- 
tive note never lapses, but remains in force till death, whether 
subsequent premiums are paid or not. 


STATEMENT of LIFE W as on gist December, 


, ~ Annual Life 
Policies in Force.| Amount Premium Assurance 
Assured. Income. Fund. 

£ | 7 4 

Een. 1058 463,374 * $4,122 
Bac. i 408434 | 19878 | 21.155 

— „„ 77,707 3 206 . 

Total 1.508 £049815 | £43906 Kö 


F. BARRO W. Managing Director. 


The policies of this company cover the risk of travelling 
8 4 ony 2a of conveyance, and of residence iv 
any part of 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 1! 


Provide against the losses that follow 
by taking a Policy 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


The oldest and Accidental Assurasce Company, 
Hon. A. Kim Nals, M. P., C 


PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000. 


COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
„ Cornwurit, and 10, Rae , Lonpon, 
WILLIAM J. WN, Secretary. 


Maven. BAINES, SURVEYOR and 


ALU PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
NSATION Ol. Axis for Property Compulsorily 
ements, and also Values 


taken for Railwceys uud other 
Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — ON EASTER 

MONDAY.. New Programme.—i. New Lecture by 

Prof, Gaabmza on COOKS and COOKERY.—2. New 

Lecture by Mr. Kine, on SPAIN.—3. The 181, UF 
WIGHT, with new Views.—4. New and original yx 

and Musical Entertainment, The 261401 AN 

U THE GENII, in which several wonderful illusions 

and mysteries will be shown. The Entertainment has been 

written by Dr. Crort, and will be given by Mr. ctype 
gin assisted by Herr Max en week 

a variety of Entertainments, including JANE CONQUEST: 

See Programme. 12 and 7. Admission, ls 


* See A tats 
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HE COAL TAR SOAP (Wright's Sapo Car- 


and 
pint etna eee oe It purifies, 1. sweetens 


Month in the Year and one f Sub 
you are collecting, or every * 
Illustrated P 


us t free of HENRY STON 
Manufacturer and 107 


atentee, Banbury. Sold by all Stationers 
A Box to keep Numbers of the Nonconrormist safe and 
tidy while accumulating for binding, price 5s. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable to 

every honsehold, and an inestimable boon to housewives. 

delicious Puddings without Eggs, Pastry without 

Butter, and beautiful Light Bread without Yeast. Sold by 

2 Oilmen, &c., in Id. Packets; 6d., ls. 6d., and 28. 
ins 


4 Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious SAUCE in the World. 


This Cheap and Excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, aud the daintiest dishes more delicious, and to 
chops, steaks, 9 soup, &c., it is incomparable.— Sold by 
a hemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and C0, Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable 
Tonic yet introduced, The Best pg known for Indi- 
stion, Joss of Appetite, General ility, Tic, &c.; 
eatores de ieate Invalids to Healtn and My * Sold b 
Chemists, Grocers, O.lmen, &c., at 18. Id., 28., and 2s. 


per 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


NTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
a to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with : 


~ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brillianey and elasticity ane 
to the wearer. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, AND CHILBLAINS, 


USE THE CELEBRATED EMBROCATION, 
DREDGE’S HEAL ALL, 


which affords inst aut relief. 
Prepared only by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon- 
street, London, aud sold by Chemists and Druggists. 


It is met serviceable for Chilblains before they are broken. 
Price Is, Id. per bottle. 


USE 


GODDARD'S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAI.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 

tation t out the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for eoning 7' Plate. 

Sold by Chemists rad Iron in Boxes, Is. 
2s. 6d,, and 4s. 6d. each, and by the — elven y J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester, 


— 


GRosey" 8 Nba COUGH 


debility which li of the 

88 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true true remedy. 

DR. ROOKE's S TESTIMONIAL. 
author 


ervous System, 
of life, unhealthy 


Ann. 28, 1875. 
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1 WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS and | 
FITTINGS (A. Williams’s Patent), as used in ten 
thousand schools, are the Best and Cheapest. 
Illustrated Circular post-free from the Sole Manufacturer, 


E. W. KELLY, Alma-road, Windsor. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


TAYLOR BROTHERShaving the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and Sustainin 
Power — Easiness of Di ey ere especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS FLAVOU establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for — 1 — and a 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 


and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 


su 
market.” 


Sold in tin-lined 1 only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, Loudon, Sole Proprietors, 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 0d., com- 

with Linen Airer.—Sole maker, G. SHREWS- 

BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, S. W. 


bg. DE JONGH’S 


« (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium. 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as 
The safest, speediest, aud most effectual remedy for 
CoNSsU 4PTION AND DISEASES OFTHE CHEST AND [HROAT, 
GENERAL Desi ity, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, AND ALL ScroruLous AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised to be 


Immeasurably Superior to every other kind. 


ee 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

HE EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEARS 
has abundantly proved the truth of every word said 
in favour of Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Ced- 
Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians and 
Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority 


and an able Chemist whose investigations have re- 
mained unquestioned.” 


— — 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Londoa Hospital. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT. BROWN COD- 
JAIVER OIL contains the whole of the aetive ingre- 
dients of the remedy, and 1s easily digested, Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which the 
Protession is extending its use.“ 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, | 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
R. DE JONGH's LIGHT. BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL has the rare excellence of being well 


borne and assimilated by stomachs which reject the 
ordinary Oils,” 


Dr. De Jongh’s-Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
Is sold ONLY in ~ nd ay ee Half-Pints, 2s. 6d ; 
Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarte, 9s. by all Chemists and Druggists 


SOLE 4 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London. 
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OO PING COQUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
H Embrocation. J en ger ede seine 


THE —＋ 1 NEXT PROFESSIONAL APPoInTMENTsS. . 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


will cut long or wet grass (as well as short and dry) 
without clogging. Is erg 1 light in draught, simple 
in construction, and not hikel 4 to get out of order. It 
can be used with or without Grass Box. Warranted to 
give satisfaction. 


THE . ‘‘ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is “ the quickest, most simple, and most efficient Mower 
ever usei,”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


THE ‘‘ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is especially adapted for Cutting Slopes, Stee 3 
ments, — Shrubs, and close up to Trees, 


THE ‘‘ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 


PRICES FROM ONE GUINEA. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials post free on application. 


THE ‘‘ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS = op. 1 Wilan Manufacturers and Patentees, 


William-street, London. 


Sellin Agel JOHN G. ROLLINS and, CO., 
Cid Wharf, Thames-street, London. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate-hill, London ; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Wan 


ROSS E & BLACKWE LL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO- SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


pur PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours, 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Impérial pint and quart 
bottles, 
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AUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


ARK’S PATENT ‘STEEL 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA A PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Orosee and and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
November, 1874. 


—— 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HIT RE'S MOO-MAIN PATENT 


; It admits of every kind of 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 
We do not hesitate to give to this invention our un 
we strenuously advise the use of it to 


other apparatus or trues as from that which we have the 
highest 1 in thus ne ure and 


| State Gazette 


PorreD MEATS * FISH in fancy tins See 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
L-ADE, E, 1 from fresh Fruit and with refined 
only 


ALVES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, | to 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


PW LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Boices, Orange, Lemon, 
Veolia, Kiead. Gluasn Wess, du. be 


OSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


R 
C Genuine Manufactures —_ bear their name and 


address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world, 


HIGHT & MANN’S SEWING MACHINES, 
The best rr 1 4 Guineas, 


ome, 
The “ ALBERTA : So SILENT 8 


* With Stand Com 


The “ EXCELSIOR” SEWING Ade EMBAROIDERING 


“PRIMA DONA” {Sc 


1 ES, with Stand, from 6 Guineas. 


* 


WHIGHT & MANN, 1 148, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINTMENTS, 


1 POOR MAN’S FRIEND, 
confidently recommended to the Public as an unfail- 


— — — u certain cure for 
ulcerated sore logs (oven if 20 yeare ‘standing), burns 
— = 17 , toes bon be to toa 
pate art ag gy Map 8 pote, at 
‘ 8. ‘ 
PILULZ 
PILLS, confirmed 
best al*erative medicines com 
and assisting nature 
IIA. 
au family aperient, that 
2. Oh ds. C. and lin aod 
2s. by the” Proy 

and by all 12 
— — 


& TOOLS NSS 
OF ALL KIMOID 

FOR HOUSE, 2 
CARDEN, | 
DAIRY. hey 
5 


Ec. A 4.7 
2 , 
2 


WASHING MACHINERY. 

LAUNDRY £/TTINGS ie 
AN OECLIV/TY AND 7 
— „ Sf 


1 . 
2 


. 0 bs 
“4 WATERCANS. 
WATER BARROWS. 
CARDEN SEATS. 
SPADES. 


, aad 
y 4 2 
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Th 
ou N 
Y MAKE, c 
EVERY SIZE. 
LOGUES FREE oi 
APPLICATION. 


4 Descriptive Circular may ey hee 3 cole 
(which cannot fail to fit) can . by 
r inches 1 


ee we Walrx, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2 le., \26s. 6d., and 3)s. 6d 
N © 
1 eee 
08 


— 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joha Sie Boot 
Office, Piccadilly. 
ELAsTIo STOCKINGS, "KNEE-CAPS, &o. 
The material of which these are made is 
ended by La tae ber eee elastic and com- 
pe —_ and the Lest 


the LEE, V. in all cases of N rae 
VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. 
t in texture. ve, and is 


porous, 1 4 N 
16a, each. Postage, free. 


Jehan White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadifly, London. 


Saen HABITS, BovED SHOULDERS, 

PIGEON CHESTS, and other are 
Dr. CHAN 

EXPANDIN 


PROVED D HYGIENIC CH EGT 


G 
oe None, See Se ve the 
un ieves indigestion pains in chest 
—8— „ 


— 5 — prom health aud symmetry of 


seding the use of braces and s. P 
each. 66, Bernese-strest, Orioles. . 
circulars forwarded, 


“NOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
Bee Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


the apetets ta b abecd Oty: iy tae r 
Medicine. 


THOUGANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


LONDON DI DEPOT: 150, OXFORD STREET. 


7 
i 
6 
1 
N 
' 


—_ -_ we" 
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a SE 


OTHER 


_REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


‘nla JOLLY. 


yp BABRY’S FOOD,—Oure No. 52,422 


hen 29, , 
| and Chemists 


N 


vy ad and BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, sre the sole 
sickness, and vomiting by i 


de- ISTING FABRICS, — For Hard 
Wear, 


o MORE. PILLS or DRUGS. | Malcor, I. Deloncle, J. Vallery, E. Canvy, G. Bourdon, E. 
invalid himself, without ne, incon- | Ytier, J. nn 1 15th May, 
. DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS | 1878.” ä 


v BARRY’S REVALENTA | ARABICA 
FOO 8 packe i sells: in tins, 
> 1 oi „ 6d. ab, 6s,; lb., 14s.; 12lbs., 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin cahistefs for 12 cups 
— * cups, 3s, 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 576 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA. BISCUITS.— 


leep 
oe than even meat.—llb., 3s. d.; Ab., 6s. ; 


ggg London, W.; 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, b 


i, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, , 
Kaiser Gallerie, and 163, 164, Frederick-street, 
-; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; ani at the Grocers 


Berlin, 


AUTION. —WATERMARK ‘ TOBACCO.” 
Messrs. W. D. and H. O. WII . intimate that, to 
ir“ BEST BInbsE E“ 
and TRADE MARK of 
firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


Every Nerve of the Body is hened and 
Every drop of Blood is od be tabing 


PV LISS CONDENSED EXTRACT or 
„ g cARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 


free by return post for 28. 9d. Infallible Restorer of 


| Broken-down Health and Blood Parier; cures Indigestion, 


Liver Complaint, and 
— ; — ag * Power, and prolong 


to that sold at 4s, 6d. per pint or more. 
W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester, No Agents, 


| WEAB-RESISTING FABRICS. 
W. Sand 


L BROTHERS, MERCHANT TAILORS 


materials for Gen 


abu TT 
ge 711 


Af 


— | 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. ° 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


| TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 

— completed — altera - 

ons in his Clock Show- Rooms, 

is enabled to offer to pur- 

chasers the most extensive 

Stock in London, 882 
0 


re — — * — 
tion the highest quality and 
—.— designs at 

ces. 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


the lowest 


TOHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 6s and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


* 


— - a 


CLOSE TO EXETER HALL. 


ae and CO., Telegraph Engineers and 
Electric-Bell Manufacturers. 


TevtecraPrn Instruments, | Microscopes, 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, BAROMRTERS, 

Exvectric BLLa, Scientiric APPARATUS of 
BATTERIES, every description. 


Price Lists on application. The Trade supplied. 
Offices—7, Sonthampton-street, Strand. 


1 'g pe by Giusert L. Burn. 


Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
Cnuncn AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price Lasts on 

fue at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 


3 no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
; first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY’S 
PATENT RANGE ia operation, with the PATENT SELF. 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8,000 in 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogucs free. 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
r only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


„ For Warming Chapels, and Public Buildings with 
rete taperseding other 


pure Warm Air, Plana. Success 


TESTIMONIAL. 
. “204, Stanhope-street, oo 
‘a is : yoy N. W., N 1874. 

RAR Siz,—I am to say t ing appa- 
ratus you put into Tolmere-equare Congregatioual Church, 
tead-road, London, which scatg 1,200 persons, 
very well, and has superseded u costly hot-water 
apparatus, heat is rapidly created and can be easily 
regulated. I can conscientiously recommend your apparatus 

for economy and effectiveness. 


J am, dear Bir, faithfully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 
Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


OMAN 8 SEA BALT aGpatien the very want 
f 

— tea mots Ko F ge 2 

od with this salt may always be obtained at the 

Argyll City Argyll-place, Regent-street, aad 5, New Broad · 


ly see that each 


WWEAE-RESISTING FABRIOS” 
THE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN a: 
invited to the fact that 15 


STRA 
- FASHIONS contains 45 portraits of 
‘eminent Statesmen and 


enlargea 
— eien ar ee i Boxes, d., of all 
| -Oemists.—PEPPER, 237, — ., Londoo. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night and morning with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 


| by Chemists and Druggists, 


Hs STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON ‘TONIC 


strengthens the enriches the blood, promotes 
I 5 ph ee 

3 2 7 ‘ me 
peel II py ohh and all chemists. 


AIR RESTORER. Bottles 1s, 6d. each. 
F 
maturely hair to its colour with perfect safet 
aad Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 23 

road, London, whose name — address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine, i 
LAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 
atvanted to cure C 1 


— 
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* ow „ wit ool-Buildings in 

“Premier Patent School Desk,” ol ara the Wl Hatoes and Rune dn t 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application, 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


AMERICAN ORGANS, in every variety, of CRAMER’S 
Manufacture and on CRAMER’S Three-Years’ System. Prices, 
from 15 Guineas, or EI Ils. 6d. a quarter. 


REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION AND GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


Purchasers should see that they get Brown anv Potson’s, as cheaper kinds, similarly packed, are 
being substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


NoNE ts GENUINE WHICH DOES NOT BEAR THE fac-simile SIGNATURES, 
conn Sohn Thon 


IRISH LINENS. JAMES LINDSAY & COMPANY, DONEGALL PLACE, 

BELFAST, will forward to any railway station, carriage paid on parcels of £5 and 
upwards in value, DAMASK TABLE LINENS, DIAPSRS, SHEETINGS, PILLOW LINENS, SHIRTINGS 
TOWELLINGS, &c., and every Description of LINEN FABRICS for Household Use. 


Price List and Patterns Post-free. 


JAMES LINDSAY & Co., LINEN MERCHANTS, &., BELFAST. 


JNO, GOSNELL X CQ’S 
CHERRY TOOTH P ASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


gold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E d. 


HINKS AN D SONS 
PATENT DUPLEX LAMP AND VAPORISING STOVE, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, NURSERIES, OR SICK ROOMS. 
London Agent: W. BULL, 447, Strand (opposite Charing-cross Station). 


As the Du Lamp is now su all others, it is tant to state th 
“ Duplex . small E perseding impor 8 at any lamp can be fitted with the 


* 


A. Bed now supplying his highly refined “ Astra Oil” for special use in the Duplex Lamp. 
“Oaloric Rock Ou,“ the most powerful heating Oil, ie pr:pared by W. BULL for the above 8 
— Trade Marks. No agents for either of these Oils. sie . i nner 


_ CAUTION | !—There is a quantity of American Mineral Oil now sold under varions names, professedly cheap, 
which Oil being BELOW THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD OF SAFETY is highly inflammable and DANGEROUS. Tue 
only security is the GUARANTSE OF A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF A RESPECTABLE Fixx. 


Illustrated Price Lists of Lamps, &c., sent on — 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLO RODYNE is admitted b 2 Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


OH LORODYN E is * best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
p. 0. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is * only te in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


a, | 3 Conynauam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
he “Lord Francis Con „Who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Coilis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. 
venport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


Bn nn eaell communicatnd to the Callege 0 of Physicians that he received a teh from Her Majesty's Consul at 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that remed 9 
SHLORODYNE nee Lancet, let AI 1864. . der Wr „ 


CAUTION.— BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dre. J. Cort is Brow douhtedly, the I tor 
of 992 80 was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to sy, | 
4. 447 — N ia * yl defendant, FreEgMAN, was uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


* 1 
BROWN 2 Fete r ” on the’ Government stamp. Overwhel.ning Medical y accompanies each bottle. 
Som Manvvacrorse—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


b hy = CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


The periection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &c., DRORD ANTEC hould be made 
frozen and moulded in one operation, with less than hel! the | the BEDFORD PA ON COMP, 
— quantity of ice or cost for freesing compound. I ats | for their iN rn aed en 


vans. 4.4 — pool 
H and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE | Manager, 194, Tottenham. 1 


BRITIS 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W.C. 
KINAHANS LL FRAGRANT SOAP. 
UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spi The celebrated “ 
CREAM of IRISH WHISKIBS, in qua . for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
pure, and more wholesome the finest Cognac Manufactured by 
ae Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, and 
KINAHAN’S * WHISKY.” Sole Manufacturers of the“ LycHNOPHYLAX,” or “ CANDLE 
Wholesale Teplt, Hh Gres oS GuaRp,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 


_| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


WHISKY. 


a Low at Thy eet (Sacred) 3s 


Id., 4s. 6d., and lls, each. None is ‘tine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 


OHOOL ARCHITESTURE. Being Practical 

Remarks on the PLANNING, DasIGNING, BUILDING, 
and Furnisnine of ScnHoot-nouses. By E. R. Rosson, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, an 
Architect to the Board for London. 


“Mr. Robson’s book contains the results of the expe- 
rience aud observation of several years, and 
abroad, and it is copiously illustrated with drawings that 
represent school buildings and — — to the 
smallest details, 4 they exist in the Age oy — 11 ol 
= oe amg — — Dh lib Ss * is an 

mirably complete man enbject, w were we 
concerned in any way with ing, we should make 
int of consulting, or rather studying. Nor is it only in 
building = — 4 the 14 and wipes av of * 

ume ma u with t greatest advantage. Ile 
chapters pa Warming and Ventilation,’ and cn ‘School Fur- 
niture and Apparatus’ will be profitably ‘ studied,” —8pectator. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY T. HUGHES, 


HE CONDITION of MEMBERSHIP in the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, VIEWED in the LIGHT 
of LN TEST. Second Edition, en 
0 8. 6d. 
THINGS NEW and OLD RELATIVE to LIFE : 
being Sermons on Different Subjects. 6s. 


The HUMAN WILL: its Functions and Freedom. 


10s. 6d. 

KNOWLEDGE: the Fit Furniture of the Mind. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 3s. 6.1. 

‘The IDEAL Sey OF BERKELEY and the 
REAL WORLD 8s. 6d 

The GREAT BARRIER ; ; or, Prejudice in its 
VARIOUS FORMS. 3s. 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


‘Tust Published, demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. Gd., per post, 28 8d. 
RACTICAL SERMONS FOR BOYS. 


By Josxren H. Hutton, B.A. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 32, A 1 
Brighton: H. and C. Treacher, I, Nor th 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred —.— 

Arranged by W. H. CALL COr r for the Pianoforte. 

Solos, complete in 12 books, 5s. ech; Duets, Gs. each. A 

Jib. ee iments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 18. 
each, book free at half price iu stamps. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co. 


‘ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 


charming SONGS, transcribed for the pian forte by 
Brinley Richards. Post iree at half-price in stamps. 


Fer Away, 43. ‘| Excelsior, 33. 
Tired (Sacred). 3s. Trae the ship comes home. 
1. 


When sparrows build. 33. 


OBERT COCKS’ and C00.“ LIST of 

STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS (vocal 
oe N may be had gratis and postage ſree on ap- 
| plication 


* PRIDHAM’S POPULAR MUSIC for the 
@ PIANOFORTE. Descriptive Fantasias fonnded on 
Favourite Airs. ö 
The Shah’s March. 4s. The Soldier's Farewell. 3s. 
The Sailor’s Dream. 4s The Soldier's Return. 44. 
The Rose (English Airs). The Shamrock (Irish Airs). 
The Thistle (Scotch airs). 3 8s. 
And the Russian Fantasia | The Chase. 4s. 

33. The Humming Bied. 3s. 
All at half-price, post free in stamps. 


ILLIAM SMALLWQOD'S 1 
MUSKC for the PIANOPORTS, carefully 
Bonaparte’s Grand March. 4 


Home Treasures. 25 Num- 
bers. 2s. 6d. each. 


1 U 12 Books.| 
Little Bude, 75 Themes, 1s. 
each. 


All post free at half. in en Robert 
Cocks and Co., New Bur Ss 14 — Order everywhere. 


CO" Fyne, With Gone H 
R.C.8,, Author of F. en 2 bande 


Cutting.“ 


“Is of inestimable value.“ N. E. Medicai Gasette. 
“A statement of the ae views of a very able and 
successful physician and surgeon. — Hahnemanuian Monthly. 


London: ppg tes Ag Great Ruseell-street, 
: Bloomsbury, W.C. 


THE BIBLE ECHO 


Br eS NEWSPAPER, 
the old traths of — — and dis- 
n 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
London: KxTLAwar & Co., 10, Warwick Lane, .O. 
And of all Newsagents. 


= W Wholesale Newsmen as Local Agents, 
in lrge towns and ste, to uf the tra, 


DD, 


New Bdition, cloth, pp. 124, 16..6d,; post free, 20 20 4 atawps, ‘4 


RY EARTGA CLOSETS | 


H ome —＋— I. 
— . 


e ae 


— ‘Ea . Over 


1 
y Architects and 


Nw yor gy at 33 2 
PATENT received Medal at 
Neweastle, 1873; ua Cee ot Merit 
bition, Norwich (by Soc.et 
1874; and admitted to 
3 000 i in uss. 


Patentee and Manufact 
JOHN PARKER, Woodstock, Oxford. 
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BESSY WELLS, 42 Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East 


SHARESPEA A DIVERSIONS. ' By FRANCIS ¥ACOX. 


MORAL son eae ind their WORKS. For the Use of 
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Aprit 28, 1875. 


„ Datpv. ISBISTER, AND oo 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D. D., and 


‘the Rev. DAVID k. GUTHRIE and CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. 
Work, with Portraits, Ke. Post 8vo (Immediately. 


CL bl TE and TIME in their GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS: 
s 


Theory of Secular we of the Herth’s Climate. By JAMES CROLL, of H. M. Geological 
rvey. With Demy 8v0, 246. | 


FALLACIES of UNBELIEF, by His Grace the A rchbishop of 
„appears in the MAY Number of “ ss WORDS,” which is now ready, 


_ end gleo. rs. Samuel Smiles, J 
—— — — 


{ Nicolson, Florence 


Author of Ones from all Quarters,” Ke. Demy Svo, 14s. 


ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. BLACKIE. Edited 
* 2 by wees STUART Nenn Pat of Greek in the University of 


5 — TLER. Uniform with the Author's Old Masters 


7 ee 
1 0 


— | raph on Printers ond painting gs oe: popular.“ 


‘la a re remote Scotch 
of character.” —Saturday 

re of the Scotch parish is particularly hee 
— parish is particularly good 


241 2 EAR ROME. B 1 AUGUSTUS F. C. HARE, 
sane ty. Walks in Rome,” “ a Quiet Life,” Ko. With 100 Illustra- 
pesforward it must take its place as 6 of amonnt of in‘oemation crowded into these two de’ 


. 
a 


mia & we 
ply marvelions.”— Hour. 


au Ms as . 
Prelud. By the Rev. F. R 


ject « 5 eee e. en. bes abusei which we all know and l 
* e lie volume, * Ashes to | ati ta Siete ot — a puting down 
pte do undoubted good.” —Globe.” nn ee 


AOR RHO: * L. and other Poems. By ADA CAAM. 


human passion, or is instinct with deep pathos er 
e te Ghote pieces ae almost perect nde 


bare Thee 


* * 5 * 
ed a Lan Br wr 1255 Ne 


eee 
; N * 4 La ae vi th ‘THIRD EDITION, , 
sot PAL ERESSURE. By the Lote Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Vor. XXXVI.—NeEw Sznrizs, No. 1536. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1875. 


GRATIS. 


THE DEBATE ON THE. 
BURIALS BILL. 


(A Sketch from the Gallery.) 


It was a quarter past twelve before a House was 
formed on Wednesday, and the members met in a 
dull and listless marner. The front benches on 
both sides were virtually empty, and it was the same 
in the Speaker sand Strangers Galleries. There were 
some ten persons in the former and seven in the latter. 
A little later on other persons dropped in, including 
two bishops, whoseemed tous to enjoy the debate less 
than might have been expected—the greater cheerful- 
ness resting unquestionably upon the countenances of 
those who know that, whatever may happen after- 
wards, for this one year the battle will be lost to 
them. Three petitions were presented in favour of 
the bill about to be discussed, one from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Birmingham, one from 
the Deputies of the Three Denominations, and one by 
Mr. Ralli, the newly-elected member for Bridport, 

from some of his constituents. On the other side 
Mr. Egerton is armed with twenty-two petitions, 
and some half-a-dozen more are presented by other 
members. But this bill, like the University Tests 
Bill, does not stand in need of a petitioning 
movement, and the judgment which has devided 
not to make an effort in that direction was a sound 
judgment. Practical wisdom is oftener shown by 
not doing than by doing. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, who rose from the corner 
of the third s2at below the front Opposition bench, 
made no ambitious elocutionary effort. He gave a 
plain explanation of the nature of the measure of 
which he had charge, and showed its necessity by 
a reference to the small number of cemeteries. 
Speaking of the burial of Nonconformists without 
any religious ceremony, he made a good hit by 
referring to the declaration of the Home Secretary, 
made only the previous evening, that while in the 
instance referred to it was contrary to law, it was 
also opposed to the common feelings of Christianity 
and humanity. His explanation of the reasons why 
the safeguards of previous bills had been thrown 
away was bold and sagacious. As he said, , ‘ Every- 
thing that human ingenuity could devise” had 
been inserted in previous bills in deference to 
the prejudices of Churchmen, and the effect had 
been this Every so-called safeguard had served 
as a peg upon which hon. members wanted to hang 
another safeguard.” Rapidly referring to other 
points, he closed a speech of about half-an-hour’s 
duration, with an impressive warning to the Church 
against turning a deaf ear to the mourner, and 
refusing to bind up the broken-hearted. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin's speech in seconding the 
motion was brief but pertinent, and his few points 
told well. Then rose, aes Mr. gg Col. 
Egerton Leigh, to whom the opposition to the mea- 
sure had been entrusted. The best thing that can 
be said of the hon. member is that he erred in 
judgment in selecting a style which is not natural 
to him, which he managed awkwardly, and which 
was singularly out of place for the occasion. His 
hands were full of notes ; his notes were full of pre- 
pared jokes, and the hon. member is anything but 
like Sheridan, whose long-prepared and polished 
witticiams came off all the better for the prepara- 
tion and the polish. Here they are—such as they 
are. Mr. Morgan was the “undertaker” for the 
Burials Bill, but he was rot a mute, whereupon 
hon. members did vot 

— Ber whe med they. 

This delivered, the speaker stopped and searched 
for his next joke. It came a minute alterwards— 
something about Mr. Mor a place by- 
and-bye in the Pantheon of lawyers. Another dead 


grievances ” was bolted out. With a quotation to go 
on with, the hon. member did not do amiss 


for the next two minutes, but the final. 


oke must come. A look at his papess to see how 
ei pat k and the House wae told thet hö pro- 
posed to bury the Burials Bill, having sent an in- 
vitation to Mr. Osborne Morgan to act as chief 
mourner—an odd office for one who had already 
tionist, and showing that jokes in unaccustomed 


hands are unlucky things to play with, and require 


good taste for their management. | 

Mr. Gladstone spoke with calm seriousness, 
but did not give an unqualified support to the bill. 
One statement was a strange one to have been made 
by him—that it is not characteristic of any religious 
body in this country, except those who are members 
of the Established Church, to have a religious ser- 
vice at thé grave. He thought, however, that the 
prohibition of such a service was a grievance, but 
considered that some provision should be made for 
the preservation of otder—a shadowy objection 
which has got so faint and thin as to be scarcely 
believed in by anybody. But, notwithstanding, the 
right hon. gentleman said he should give a ‘‘ cheer- 
ful and hearty ” support to the second reading. 

Mr. Heygate is one of those. members who 
opposes. all measures of religious equality with 
something like clerical stubbornness, but even he 
to-day admitted that there were some grievances 
connected with the burial question, and he spoke 
with a moderation of tons which augured a coming 
change. Sir Walter Scott calls attention, in one of 
his novels, to the feeling that any sudden change 
in a man’s whether for good or for evil, 
indicates an immediate change in his fortunes, and 
to-day there seems to be somewhat of a sudden 
change in the temper and tone,of the Conservative 
party upon this question. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
whom we were glad to see taking such good 
part as he did in an ecclesiastical discussion, 
had made an effective speech and sat down 
when the Solicitor-General rose. Sir John Holker, 
who is not one of the ablest members of the 
Government, spoke to the point, and opposed the 
measure, not because he did not admit a grievance, 
but because he believed that its removal would 
create a still greater one in another direction. He 
blew the old holy trumpet about desecration of 
graveyards, but with no warlike blast. It was not a 
summons to battle, but the effort.of a man who did 
not care much either way about the subject. One 
could tell this from the way in which his sentences 
were joined together—-or rather, disjoined. Ame- 
ricans say that when an Englishman is making a 
speech every other word is a grunting ‘‘er.” So 
the Solicitor-General, ‘‘I certainly,” he said, 
‘*was—er—much pleased—er—with the speech— 
er—which my hon. and learned friend—er—deli- 
vered—er”—etc, Then, a ‘* Nonconformist—er— 
parishioner—er — and so on. Nevertbeless, although 
too frequently adorned with this English grunting 
exclamation, the speech was of good tone for the 
friends of the bill. ; 

Next came Mr. Roebuck. Is that mild, grey- 
haired old man, stooping beneath the load of years, 
and of quiet persuasive voice and manner—is that 
Tear’em himself? We listened to him as he spoke of 
edifying the sorrowful and honouring the dead, of 
feeling for people in affliction, of the moral ignominy 
of narrow-mindness, of tolerance, and of the smooth- 
ing of differences, pleading--but with no denun- 


ciation—that the House would not cast a slur on its 


name and greatness by rejecting this measure, and 


we felt that Time hath its own victories, and brings | 


its own wealth, and that the old man’s eloquence is 
richer than it has ever been. In this speech was 


the germ of Mr. Bright’s. Mr. Forsyth said but little. 


: 


Mr. Richard, who followed, corrected Mr. Glad- 
stone’serror, replied with great force to the argument 


about brawling, and made some effective statements | 


as to the condition of Wales. And, avowing him- 
self to be in favour of disestablishment, he con- 
fessed that he did not wish to carry on the contest 
over the graves of the dead. Here, too, was a 
calm and conciliatory speech. Even Mr. Scourfield, 


who spoke next, ssid he should be delighted to see 


any real grievances under which the Dissenters 
laboured fully and completely reduced. The misfor- 
tune is that with such highly generous and noble 
sentiments, this hon. member, all the many years 
he has been in the House, has never given himself 
the delight of removing one of then. Mr. 
Davies put some broad humour into bis ‘‘unadorned 
eloquence,” and his little speech freshened the 
House; which cannot be said of that of Mr. Newde- | 
gate, whose non possumus in regard to religious 
liberty is as decided as that of the Pope's. Mr. 
Forster's speech did good. The right hon. gentle- 


: in his own practical way, which, if sometimes it has 
its disadvantages, has also, at other times, its advan- 
tages. He could tell the Conservatives, as Mr. 
Osborne Morgan had before told them, and with 
peculiar force, that if Churchmen considered that, 
the Church being in danger, these graveyards were 
a defensive outwork which ought not to be yielded, 
they could not commit a greater mistake. What 
really endangered the Church was the refusal to 
pass such a bill as this. Mr. Cross took advantage 
of Mr. Forster’s Church and State declaration to 
amplify a similar sentiment. The style of the right 
hon. member has been more than once described in 
these columns, aud we will not describe it again. 
We think, however, that it has improved since he 
has been in office, and that his official position has 
also improved himself. He spoke this afternoon with 
great candour and good feeli **T have always,” 
he said, admitted there a grievance, and I 
should be glad to remove it, if I could do so without 
creating practically a greater one.” This was the 
official line of the Solicitor-General, but it was now 
taken in a bolder manner by the Home Secretary. 
Its weakness, of course, is evident. The grievance 
is admitted to be a real and actual one; the pos- 
sible grievance, and only possible, a contingent and 
imaginary one. Again said the right hon. gentle 
man, I am perfectly willing to meet the grievance, 
but not in this way.” The speech, as a whole, was 
that of a statesman rather than that of a partisan. 
Did anybody see Mr. Disraeli give a nod of satisfied 
approval when his henchman sat down ? j 
Of Mr. Bright’s speech it may be said that the 
right hon. member has seldom delivered one of 
greater dignity, of finer feeling, or which has pro- 
duced a more profound effect. The simple pathos 
with which he described the burial of a member of 
the Society of Friends touched the hearts of all who 
heard ; and the argument which he brought from 
human feeling and brotherly kindness, told with 
wider and deeper effect than any that had ever been. 
fetched from the sharpest party quiver. It was a 
touch of nature that made the whole House kin. 
When he sat down, it was felt that, whatever might 
be the vote, this would probably be the last 
party debate upon the question. The actual 


surprise to both sides, though the de tone 
of the speeches on the Ministerial side did not 
seem to herald a great victory. The Liberals 
brought up more of their men than they have 
in any division sincg the last general election; 
the Government won by fewer than they have 
ever won. Their victory was nearly a defeat. The 
evident surprise which followed the declaration 
of the numbers produced a momentary silence, Then 
& ringing cheer burst forth, not from the victors 
but from the vanquished, for they had won a moral 
triumph, and knew that the end of the struggle was 
at hand, when one more step would be gained 
towards the final achievement of religious equality. 


At the noon sitting of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday last Mr. G. Ossorwz Moraan, on rising 
to move the second reading of this bill, was received 
with cheers. He said: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
invite the attention of the House to a measure 
which passed its second reading during the last 
Parliament on four different occasions by very 
decisive majorities, but which I fear is not likely 
to fare so well in the House I am now addressing. 
But however that may be, however foregone may 
be the conclusion against which I have to struggle, 
it will nevertheless be my duty to state as briefly 
a8 I can, the grounds on which I ask the House to 
give a favourable consideration to this bill, whilst I 
ask at the same time that indulgence which the 
majority of this House rarely refuse to the advocate 
of a losing cause (Hear, hear)—and I am the more 
desirous of making these statements because I can- 
not help feeling that, notwithstanding all tho dis- 
cussion and debates on this question, considerable 
misapprehension exists in the public mind as to the 
nature and scope of the bill. Only the other day I 
heard it described asa bill to confer on Noncon- 
formists the right of burial in parish churchyards. 
And yet it will be obvious to everyone who reads 
the bill that it confers no right at all to bury in the 
parish charchyard, and that for the best of reasons, 


man avowed his sympathy with the State Church 


because he believed that it did more good than 


namely, that the parishioners possess that right to the 
fullest extent already. As I have more than once 


harm,” and he then proceeded to discuss the question stated in thie House, the right of interment in the 


figures of the division list were probably a 
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right. In other w 
shioner und not the right of the Churchman. 
Although the fee simple of the parish churchyard is 
vested in the incumbent, that incumbent can no 
more exclude the Nonconformist parishioner from 
vent a parishioner on the same grounds from taking 
part in any discussion in the parish vestry, or, in a 
right is laid down, aud has been confirmed in the 
courts of law. It is laid down in all the text-books, 
and is recognised in several Acts of Parliament, and 
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| man himself, bat in accord 
by the .surviving velstives 
is one so natural, so legitimate, so human, that I 

endowed with the ordi- 
| ity and Ohristianity who 
would not desire to give effect toit. I remember the 
time when the burial laws of continental countries 
wereasilliberal as the lawsof England now. | remem- 
ber well the feeling of indignation among £1 
of any unfortunate man who happened to die abroad, 
and was roquired to be bu 

i Dissenter 


cannot conceive anyone 
nary feelings of 


riéd as our law requires 
to be buried, and as the 
hon. member for West Kent would 
require all Dissenters to be buried. Do not sa 
that this is merely a sentimental grievance : we 

sentimental grievances press 
are felt at a time 


know how severel 
u men, especially if th 
even the most callous of natures are the most 

| accessible to the wn ee of sentiment. But if 
grievance— think every 
the House will admit it is in the nature of a 
—then I ask you what do 
it? (Hear, hear.) 
, to answer, I hope I | 
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person in or 
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— — he lives, but the moment the man 
is dead, the moment the breath is out of his body 
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to lay hands 
ins ministrati 
might have recoiled. Now is this 
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is | member deceive 


I know it is otherwise. 


know the feeling in 
favour of this bill is so deep and so widely 


will never rest until the 
Therefore, I ask you again, is this ques- 
permitted to raise that ill-feeling 
blood which is year after year extending! (Hear, 
hear.) I do not wonder that hon. gentleman 
opposite should shrink from answering that ques- 
I do not wonder that they should rather 
take refuge in the argument that 
I propose will lead to scandal and a 
ing to that question, I do not 
a statement of the changes 
since it was first introduced in 
1870. It will bein the recollection of those hon. 
2 who had — 4 in — — — 
ve years ago—that in year — 
introduced a bill to amend the burial 
laws, which was almost, with one or two formal 
clauses, identical with the one I now hold in my 
as it may now seem, 


‘hon. friend the 


that the countr 


change which 
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hen J omit it, Iam blamed for 
it. Sir, I have gone through several objections 


Pears exercised without a word of complaint from 


anybody. Ik you think otherwise, it is of course 
open to you to make the bill more stringent in this 
respect. You have the command of this question 
in your hands. My hon. and learned friend has a 
most docile majority behind him. Let him, or let 
the Government, pass this bill, and then let them 
introduce into the bill in committee every precau- 
tion or safeguard they may consider necessary. Iam 
sure they will not meet with any opposition from 
this side of the House. Meantime = let us be 
honest. (“ Hear, hear”, from the Ministerial side of 


y man inside or outside of 
this House. And if you talk about scandals and 
abuses, I ask you are there no scandals and 
abuses arising out of the present law? I believe 
hon, members have had sent to them this mornin 
penn on ee cf —— which oocurred 

of burial law. I at not going to refer 

I will tell you oe poor why. In 
ungrateful and ungracious 

this House people who are not 


accuracy of ne 
hear.) 1lreeco an instance of this 
in the case of the vicar of Legh, in which 
of course, not intentionally, of exag- 
have already expreesed my regret at 
beg to repeat that now. At the 
it is impossible to believe that where 
much smoke there is no fire. None of these 
so far.as 1 am aware, have been contra- 
and only one or two of those which I cited 
former speeches have been contradicted, so 
were — wong Men rest this bill on the 
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| abuses of ‘the present law, such abuses would 


not be wanting; but the House will under- 
stand that I prefer to rest my case on the 
broad ground of equity and justice rather than 
on sensational anecdotes. But I wish to call 
attention to two objections raised against this bill 


with which I cannot help feeling some sympathy. 
It is said in this bill you are 2 
minister in a better position than the clergyman. 
You allow the Dissenting minister to perform any 
service he pleases over any 5 


require the clergyman to the service of the 
Church over the most abandoned person whom he 


imposes these fetters on the clergyman? Why, his 
own Church and his own rubric! When this bill 
was originally drawn I introduced a clause exp 
allowing clergymen to refuse to perform the burial- 
service oyer a man if they thought it proper to do 
so. But when I proposed to that I was met 
with this objection—‘*You are trying to change 
the rubric. You are invading the province of Con- 
vocation, and you will have all the archbishops and 
bishops down u you.” That is a task from 
which even the rder of London has shrunk ; 
but ees catia he hm —— seek to alter the law 
in thi „ he ave my entire sym , 
and su There is 00 — yond 
which I admit I have some sympathy. It is 
this :—It is said that by this bill Jou are throwing 
open churchyards to ministers of all denominations, 


and at the same time, having abolished church-rates, 


— do not provide a fund outside the Church 0 

the churchyard in repair; and it is not fair 
to the incumbent, who may, under this bill, be.ex- 
cluded from his own churchyard, to throw upon 
him the whole ex of keeping the churchyard 
in repair. Now I may say this bill does not touch 
the fees which the incumbent is entitled to receive. 
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against it, and I cannot see one of them which is, 
in. my opinion, sufficient to justify the uncompro- 
mising and relentless opposition which is year 
after year offered to this measure. I shall 
of course be informed, in the progress of this 
debate, what 16 the origin of that opposition 
what it is that gave such an im to the 
ition, that it became impossible for me to 
foree. it through committee. What was it that 
two years ago called together the t House 
that ever divided on any private member’s bill ? 
What was it that * e Prime Minister him- 
self to come to this House and enter the lists with 
so humble an individual as myself? Sir, I am loth 
to believe what I —— 0 te gh cedrameery 
promising iti I arises from that 
it of — which induced an English 
bishop · to refuse the title of reverend to a Wesleyan 
minister, that spirit of exclasiveness which induced 


a battle- ground. The Church of 
in a very bad way indeed if she 
ww tye A as this— 
to exclaim with the ba divinity 


i nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. 
Now, sir, I wish to be 


the Church, which tg — 1 be, but rig 
surely e way for the severance o 
Charch and State in England. In that belief I may 
be right = ar . Nr I am 
right or whet am wrong, am perfec 

certain, that the ing or rejection of this Tittle 
measure will not n or retard the advent of 
disestablishment by a single day or a single hour. 
Your voices, though given in overwhelming prepon- 
derance in favour of the re n of this bill, will 
no more avert the disesta t of the Charch 
of England than the voice of the Danish king could 
check the rising of the tide. But though the rejec- 
tion of the bill cannot avert disestablishment, I will 
tell you what that rejection can and will do. It 


oe to bind up the wounds of the broken- 


to the extent of the grievance. An un corpse 
was allowed to lie in a n 


most shameful riot occurred in the churchy 
Church. It t 
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ists. He could very well conceive the confusion 
that would arise in a churchyard from a mob con- 
sisting of those who came to scoff” and did not 
** remain 2 ” at a funeral of a Mormon elder, 


buried by 
widows, 


and attended by twenty or thirty 
in concert or dissonance. No 


doubt cases of scandal had occurred, but these were 


-exceptional cases and they could not legislate for 


exceptions. He proposed to bury the Burials Bill— 
—(a laugh)having sent an invitation to the hon. and 
Denbighshire to act as chief 


learned member for 


Mr. Grabs rom: Sir, as I shall vote for the 
second reading of this bill, I do not think it desi- 
rable to give an entirely silent vote. If my hon. and 
learned friend who has introduced his bill on this 
occasion under circumstances perhaps less favour- 
able than in some previous years, had been con- 
tented to introduce it with the same provisions as 
when it was last under discussion, I should, for 
one, have been very well content to support him 
without troubling the House for a single moment, 
but the omission of these provisions, it is only fair 
to state, may create some difficulties which he may 
not have sufficiently taken into view. I may say, 


with 


to certain special cases of difficul 


arising from the erroneous views of clergymen with 
reference to the state of the law, that in the first 
place they are exceedingly rare. When cases of 
this kind occur, they are generally owing to some 
as to the law, at which we 


error of the 
cannot be 
for him to 


or could 
is the 
very unh 


In this case is, is there a } 
grievance, I think my hon. and learned friend is 


ised, because it is extremely difficult 


comprehend an ecclesiastical law which, 
chiefly on account of its antiquity, is 80 full of un- 
solved anomalies. Ido not think, therefore, that 
the bill of my hom: and learned friend either will 


ent the occurrence of such cases. It 
ion sometimes to say that they are ina 


appy predicament who get into an ecclesias- 
tical court, but I would go further and say that 
he is an unhappy man who finds himeelf in anv court 
at all, whether secular or ecclesiastical. (A laugh.) 
Indeed, it seems to me to be one of the most mourn- 
ful predicaments among the viciesitudes of life—(a tary 


laugh)—but, be that as it may, the simple question 
grievance? 1 


there be a 


entitled to ask us to vote for the second reading of 
his bill. My hon. and gallant friend who has just 
en, however, calls upon us to bury it, and 
owe, I am sorry to see, somewhat of an indispo- 
sition to move at all in the matter. But let me re- 
mind him that it was admitted by the House of 
Lords, in the shape of a measure sent down to the 
House of Commons the year before last, to be a 


distinct grievance that the cler 


concerned should be under a leg 
the service of the Church of 
over the remains of the dead who were not mem- 


bers of that Church. There is, theref 
doubted grievance as the law stands. 


and learned friend says it is a 
who do not belong to the Church of England should 
privilege of having their burial 
in the churchyard accompanied by a religious service 


be debarred from the 


on the spot and at the grave. 


and the parties 
obligation to have 


England performcd 


an un- 
y hon. 
levance that those 


In answer it is 


urged that the performance of a service at the grave 
jo Reh SNES characteristic of any religious body 


in 
Church of 


except those who are mem 
England. Neither Roman Catholics nor 


of the 


Nonconformists, it is said, have such services. | 


in that respect or to suppose that it would be at all 
unnatural on their part to adopt the view that it 
would bedesirable to perform some religious services 
uestion now is, whether that 


at the grave. 3 — 


should be 


law. I concur with my 


hon. and learned friend that there is a grievance in 


that ibi 


When, however, I look at the 


clauses of this bill, I own they seem to me to raise 
several questions which would require careful consi- 
deration in committee. The state of our church- 
yards, is, Iam happy to say, very different at the 
resent moment from that which it was thirty or 
years 3 Partly owing to the 1 in- 


creasing wealt 


w 
trodu 


oontines. 


his 
to 


ent 
— 


the country, and 


rtly, I cannot 


— * to the greater sensibility of feeling 
in ease of the community at large, including the 
2 tastes and practices have been in- 

perfeotly innocent and even laudable, by 


which not only greater neatness and precision have 
breach | been — 1 tate our chu 


rchyards, but a deli 


ian of pe 


ers it difficult to 


e is the superintendent of all 
solemnised there, and it is his 
aid public authority when neces- 


o to the place. Of 


wly disorder at a funeral 
the feelings of the community 


be treated as one of those exceedingly 


urrences whi 
t of 


he is the 
of ge of an 


legislation. 
the 


ch it is scarcely necessary to 


As I have already 
now takes upon 


of a funeral in the church- 


person upon whom falls the 
y kind that 


may be done to 


n that respect too often 


— 
falling upon his shoulders. Now that is a great 
security for the vigilance of the clergyman in seeing 
that order is preserved, but there rie ae no per, 
son a corresponding position in case 

ae toa of Sones Catholics and Nonconfor+ 
mists. It therefore appears to me to be a serious 
question what provision should be made to prevent 


our church . 
the vies en such occasions drawing together 


f 


large numbers of persons, anxious, per to hear 
some popular preacher in a very limited space. 
Delicate and fragile plants and flowers about the 


graves may under these circumstances be injured, 
and I think it will be to i olen ther 
cases in some way or other when bill goes into 
committee. Believing it, however, to be reason- 
able in the present condition of this country, and 
especially in the present condition of Wales, where 
the vast proportion of the population belong to the 
Nonconforming bod y—a case very much resembling 
that of I some time J shall, with the 
— — * which I have ** — give my 

and hearty sup to the second reading 
of the bill. (Cheers.) * 

Mr. HRTdAT, while admittin oe there were 
some grievances connected with urial question, 
contended that the proposed in the bill 
would be far worse than the disease. He denied 
that those who objected to have the service of the 
Church of d performed in the churchyard 
hac a right to have the service of their own par- 
ticular communion celebrated there. There was an. 
exact analogy, he maintained, between the case of 
the churchyard and admission to the church itself, 
and until some reason for drawing a distinction be- 
tween the two was shown, he must contiaue to 


0 


pressure 
outside in favour of the bill, and even in the last 
Parliament the majorities had been composed of 
Scotch and Irish members who had no concern in 
it. He felt bound to admit that no such evils as 
had been predic:ed had resulted from the operation 
of the burials bill which had some time ago been 
passed for Ireland (Hear, hear)—although what 
occurred at the funeral of Sir J. Gray did not show 
a very satisfactory state of things. But the cir- 
cumstances of Jreland, where practically there were 
only three distinctly marked denominations, were 
widely different from those of England. 


remedied. Upon 
whole, he preferred the bill brought in by his hon. 
friend last year to the present measure, although 
his hon. friend had no doubt exercised a wise dis- 


cretion in leavi 


ciliate the 2 be inserted 
| the House should see It was 
were alread vid 


would be U 


yak 1 A clergyman of th Church of 
ard of the : e 
England was bound to read Burial Service in all 
ns exconmuni those 
suicide, and those who had not 


cases except over 
who had commi 
been baptized, but he was obliged to recognise 
* te by a Nonconformist minister, and even by 
4 —＋ There were two classes of Noncon- 
— hess with . deere not 

t w iam was a. 
customary rite, and those who postponed the rite 
until children had attained to a more mature age. 
There were only 530 cemeteries in England and 
Wales, while there were 13,000 es not pro- 
vided with cemeteries, so that the grie i 
largely felt by Nonconformists who 
burial service to be conducted 
ministers. There was a growing feelin 
clergy themselves that it was «& 
to 5 called upon to the 


ns not in communion 
— * 


* r ; 
: 3 : 
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? (Hear, hear.) Three or 
agitated 


2 oP 
ta- 


successful issue, and when it was su as a 


ggeated 
compromise that while they ought not to be called 


u to pay for the maintenance of the structure 
they t for that of the churchyard in which 
y might bury their dead, they would not listen 
to the suggestion. The grievance now sought to be 
remedied was at best a very slight one, and its re- 
moval would create a still greater one in another 
direction. (Hear, hear.) 4 8 
Mr. Roxsuck regretted that the hon. ge 
d, een who moved the rejection of the bill had 
ought it right to make so many poor jokes upon 
the subject. It was a serious matter—one which 
See prer een of iso ong 
was not à proper subject oolish joking. 
Now, with — to the bill, what harm, he 
asked, was likely to happen if it were to pass? A 
Dissenter died in a parish in which he lived all 
his life, and his relatives desired that he should be 
buried in the churchyard in which the bones of his 
ancestors had been laid. That was surely a very 
natural desire, and there must be a feeling on the 
part of e ight-minded that it should be 
— 4 „ he is buried there, the pe — 
d clergyman not being present. minister 
of the religious denomination to which the deceased 
3 came and pronounced over his body such a 
discourse as he thought would best edify the sorrow- 


to throw out the bill. 
2 * the Church of England 


What possible ad 


e 

be so narrow-minded 
van 
could it be to do so? 


was to get rid of that whi 
to—namely 


he had 


most mysterious, had 
and more mischief, because of its m 
the attention 


mankind, (Hear, hear.) ä 


petitions ; under official seals, bearing 


four si res only. 


have had 


rested his case upon There 


buried in the parish church 
over his remains the bu 


| churchyard was 
y was hallowed 


,8 
arch of 
rer 
en 


of flowers. 


the exception of Scotland, and 


grave. 


ore alluded 
„ marrow-mindedness, Unfortunately 
- | that subject, which was the most difficult and the 


usness 
f | and ite difficulty, than any other which had engaged 


Mr. ForsyTH was amazed at the assertion that a 


could be no 
right of every parishioner to be 


yard, sub to havi 
‘ul svvloe of the 


consecrated 
ground ; and if Dis- 
ted to the burial service of the Church 
urely ne | ought to allow members of 
to object to services which 

oliest doctrines of their religion. 
Under the bill there — „ 7 

su 


tial ohjection 
to the bill—not the fear of rioting or the destruction 


Mr, Henry NMonanp: As this question has not 
been before debated in the present Parliament, 
perhaps I may be permitted, as a Nonconformist, 
to explain the precise nature of the grievance of 
which Nonconformists complain. I am the more 
anxious to do this as it seems to me clear from 
the course of the discussion, and especially from 
the speech of the hon. gentleman the Solicitor- 
General, that considerable misapprehension still 
exists in the minds of even well-informed persons, 
such as we may presume him tobe, But I must first 
correct a statement made by the right hon. gentle- 
man the member for Greenwich, and of course 
deriving great weight from his authority, which has 
been repeated in still stronger terms by the hon. 
member for Leicestershire, and has been assumed 
by the Solicitor-General as an indisputable fact— 
namely, that it is not customary among Protestant 
Dissenters to have a service at the grave, but that 
silent burial is the rule among them. Perhaps, on 
this one point, I may venture to place my authority 
even against that of the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Greenwich. So far as I know, with 
the Presby- 
teriaus in England, it isthe universal custom of all 
bodies of Nonconformists to have service at the 
(Hear, hear.) A great deal has been said 


- 


on the point that there is no demand for the bill. 
The hon. and learned gentleman the member for 
Marylebone, 
repeated the assertion made by several others that 
there have been no petitions or ver few, presented 
in its favour. I believe the hon. and learned gentle- 
man was not a member of the last Parliament, but 
when my hon. and learned friend first brought forward 
bis measure there was a large number of petitions 
having more than 100,000 signatures. I used to 
come in myself almost every day for weeks, with 
an armful of 

The reason whs 


people cannot 
same subject. 


who has 


just sat down, has 


titions which I could scarcely carry. 
there are no petitions now, is that 
always presenting petitions on the 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. and gallant 
tleman who moved the rejection of the bill, re- 


erred to a case in which he hi was concerned. 
As I understood him, when he was once in command 
in Scotland, one of his men died, and he was allowed 


to go into a Presbyterian churthyard and read the 
service of the Church of England over his body. 
Did it not occur to the hon. and gallant gentleman 
that then a privilege was accorded to him by the 
Presbyterians of Scotland which his own Church in 
this coun 
any other Di 
The Solicitor-General raised the objection that 
possibly some celebrated Dissenting 
die, and that a political oration 
over his 
and | Church 
being ) 
them. Well, N the ch 
does not belong to them. (Cheers.) It belongs 


act se gin, every 
parish has as a right to be buried there as any 
member of 


hear.) But I can tell the honourable aud learned 
gentleman that it is not the habit of Dissenters to 
turn 
tion. (Cheers.) I wish to correct another 
vailing error. It is sometimes su 
conformists are promoting this 

have a conscientious and inveterate objection to 


would deny to the Presbyterian or 
ter? (Ories of Hear, hear.”) 
litician might 
d be delivered 
ve, and — — — 2 of the 
England w object to such a thing 
done in a churchyard that —— to 
yard 

to 
Dissenter who lives in that 


Church of (Hear, hear, 


graveyards into places of political declama- 
re- 


that Non- 
because they 


the burial service of the Church of England. 
Now, I believe this is an entire mi rehen- 
sion. I doubt whether you would find one in 
a hundred among them who would object to 
that service for its own sake, or who would doubt 
that it is a beautiful and impressive service when 
used over those to whom it 8 applies. 
So far otherwise that they themselves almost in- 
variably employ a large portion of it. I have 
attended many scores of Dissenting funerals, and 
always the part of the service has been the 
same as that of the Church of England, and for this 
obvious reason, that the hon. gentlemen 
opposite will allow me to say—the better of 
service itself consists consists merely of selec- 
tions from the Holy Scriptures, selections made, 
indeed, with admirable judgment and taste, but 
nothing more. And it is remarkable that the com- 
paratively small portions of the service not taken from 
the Bible are just those to which not Nonconformists 
only but many Churchmen have strongly ‘taken 
exception. But we object to have any form 
imposed upon us. We are accustomed to 
m in our religious exercises. We believe 
that no form which human ingenuity can devise 
would be applicable to all the infinite variety of 
human life and circumstance. We feel, and surely 
1 
m ere is something more 
than anomalous in having one service over a child 
of three days old and a man three score years and 
ten, over some Christian man or woman who has 
lived a whole life of devotion to the service of God 
and humanity, and thé notorious profligate who 


| may have died in a drunken orgi eers.) It is 
not the Nonconformists only who feel this anomaly. 
There are hundreds of earnest and conscientious 


am sure I mean none— 
believe one of the reasons why the Church of Eng- 
land has lost its hold on sections of the 


people, is the unyielding rigidity with which it 
adheres to forms, Your system 7 hard, inelastic, 
unaccom Tou insist upon putting your 
own ministers— v. intelligent and educated 
gentlemen—into a strait-waistcoat of uniformity, 
and do not give them the slightest power or discre- 

to vary or the services they ree 28 

Now, I wis 

in addition to the admirable statement of my hon. 


and learned friend the member for Den to 
say a few words farther as to the object of this 
measure. 5 classes of persons 

ve es 20, Seine by Sele Si There is one 
class who are denied all rites of Christian burial in 
the parochial churchyards. As the House is well 
aware, there is a large and respectable body of per- 
sons in this country who do not think it right to 
administer baptism to infants, but only to those 
who can make an intelligent ession of their 
personal faith. When the c 
sons die, 


t dren of such per- 
lie, if no burial-place but the church- 
yard is accessible, they must be bun ied 
without any ry oe service whatever, and 
oe cee * 8 painful 2 in Jy 
high ut there is another and a mu 
larger 4 oom 


every denomination, are 
their dead buried by their o i 
such religious forms as they prefer. We object to 
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this on two grounds. It seems to us as if the 


Church took advantage of ite position to lay its 
hand on the Dissenter and claim him as its own 
when dead, though through life he has conscien- 
tiously refused her his allegiance. It is impossible 
to put this view of the matter more clearly than 
was done by the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Greenwich. Speaking in this House in the year 
1863, the right hon. gentleman said— a 

If the Dissenter bas access to the churchyard, it is 
subject to the condition of having the service of the 
Church read over the remains ; and I must confess that 
that is not a atate of the law that is consistent with the 
principles of civil and religious freedom on which, for a 
series of ‘years, our legislation has been based. I don't 
know any reason why, after having a most pro- 
perly that the entire community should have the power 
of professing and practising what form of faith they 
please during life, we should say to their relatives, after 
they are dead, we will at lest lay hands 2 — you, and 
not permit you to enjoy the privilege of being buried 
in the churchyard where the remains, perhaps, of your 
ancestors repose, at all events where you are parish- 
ioners, unless you appear there as a member of the 
Church of England, and have the service of the Church 
of Englund read over your remains. That appears to be 
an inconsistency and an anomaly in tne present state of 
‘the law, and is in the nature of a grievance, 


Then I think you are casting an ungenerous asper- 
sion on our character in refusing to us this right. 
Here we are engaged side by side with you in 
carrying on the great work of Christian civilisation. 
You will acknowledge—indeed, most generous ac- 
knowledgments have frequently been made by dis- 
tinguished members of the Church of Eng- 
land—that but for the labours of the Non- 
conformists there would be a deplorable desti- 
tution of the means of religious instruc. 
tion am large masses of the people of this 
country. me of you do not to hesitate to join 
with us in various forms of religious and philan- 
thropic enterprise. Yet when we come with our 
dead to the graveyards, which are the property of 
the nation, and ask to have them interred by our 
own ministers and with such religious services as 
are most consistent with our consciences and pre- 
ferences, you meet us with uplifted hands and ex- 
claim, Procul, O procul, esti ee: (Cheers. ) 
It has been alleged over and over again in the 
course of this debate, that it is a very small 
ievance with which this bill deals. It may 
very small to those who inflict the grievance, 
but it is those who suffer who are the best 
judges of that matter. (Hear, hear.) It is 
astonishing with what perfect philosophical calm- 
ness and composure we can endure the wrongs and 
grievances of others. (Laughter and Hear.”) One 
of the reasons — in support of the allegation 
that this is as grievance is that there are now 
0 many opportunities for Dissenters to be buried 
elsewhere without coming to the graveyards at- 
tached to the churches of the Church of England. 
The hon. member for Leicestershire, in the last 
debate on this question, 14 1 as he always 
does on this question in a kindly and conciliatory 
spirit, spoke of Wales as a part of the 8 
where there are ample graveyards attach 
to the chapels. He could scarcely have 
selected a more unfortunate instance in illus- 
tration of his ent, because it is just 
recisely in Wales that a very large proportion of 
Dissenting chapel have no graveyards attached to 
them. I hold in my hand some statistical returns, 
and I have this guarantee for their correctness, that 
they have been procured from those who re t 
the various Nonconformist denominations in Wales. 


belonging to 
Galas Mothodiste 
have none, In Flintshire the Cal Methodists 
and Ind ta have 113 chapela ; 13 of these have 
vey and 100 none. In Merionethshire the 
— denominations have 173 
47 have graveyards and 127 have none. 


Denb 
d ents have 133 chapels — of these 27 
have graveyards and 106 have none. In Mont- 
meryshire the same two denominations have 
155 chapels — of these 27 have 
128 have none. In ees ug the 
and Independents have 150 chapels —of these 
48 have gravey and 102 have none. In 
Carmarthenshire the three denominations have 255 
chapels — of these 149 have graveyards and 
76 have none. In Glamorganshire the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists and Independents have 332 
chapels—of these 162 have graveyards, and 170 
have none. It is not for me to presu 
advice to the members of the Church of 


they are the best 


= But I sho 


In 
the Calvinistic Methodists and In- 


’ 
any time these hir, 
dis establishment. But 

you serve the cause of the 
perpetuating such exclusive and 


ou 0 
Establishment b 
invidious disti 
only of the cause of 
to my hon. and learned 


disestablishment, I should sa 
friend, Pray, don’t thas | 


— . 8 


me to give Church 


ns as these? If I were mindful | tion 


this question, leave it alone. These scandals that 
are occurring ny = and down the country, 
partly through the fault of the clergy, but 
much more frequently through the state of 
the law, are rapid converts to dis- 
establishment, therefore I should be glad to 
retain this —— so far as that object is con- 
cerned.” But I am anxious to see it removed, be- 
cause I believe it will tend to allay a great deal of 
irritation and animosity. I wish tnat around the 
= of those who may have differed in life, the 

ttle should no longer rage, especially as we may 
cherish the consolatory hope that at the very time 


when we are L 41 it were, at the tomb, all 
discord and ict have ceased for them, as they 
have entered into what has been beautifully called 
the all-reconciling world. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ScourFIE.D contended that the title of the 
bill ought to have been, The Burial Service Bill,” 
and he thought that nothing could reconcile diffe- 
rences in theological views more thoroughly than a 
uniform service embodying all points on which Pro- 
th —  diaagreed read h f 

ey were di ing over the graves o 
De Churchmen alike. (Hess, hear. ) 
Some line must be drawn with regard to the nature 
of the service permitted, to be that the representa- 
tives of every extraordi delusion should be 
allowed to go through what they chose to regard as 
religious ceremonies on the occasion of the funeral 
of any of their followers. 

Mr. D. Davis asked the House to regard him as 


a fair specimen of the Nonconformists. ( Hear,” 
and a h.) The vicar of his ish was his 
tenant, and he might almost say had been his best 


friend for upwards of thirty-five years, and for a 
Nonconformist that was a g to say. 
% Hear,” and a laugh.) As a proof of the inac- 
curacy of the statement that had been so often 
made that Nonconformists contributed nothing 
towards the support of their parish churches, he 
might state that he had been the first to subscribe 
towards the restoration of his parish church. His 


| ae in common with that of other Noncon- 
0 


rmists, was that they were denied the same 
liberty of conscience in death that they enjoyed in 
life. Granting that burial grounds should be re- 
garded as sacred, ission to Dissenting ministers 
to pronounce the funeral service would do them no 
harm. In his opinion, at all events, a Noncon- 
formist minister was as intelligent and as highly 
educated as a Church of England clergyman. The 
hest plan under the circumstances was for the 
Church of England not to stand strictly upon what 
she might regard as her legal rights, but to give 
and take and to become liberal in her views. He 
put it to the Government whether it might not be 
worth their while to lend their aid towards carrying 
this bill, on the understanding that it should be 
amended in committee. He trusted that the 
should hear nothing more of the Interments Bill, 
under which, he understood, persons would be 
buried like dogs. He did not wish to interfere 
with hon. members — rr who were all very 
well in their way—(laughter)—but he warned them 
that if they passed the Interments Bill they would 
find at the next ral election that the power of 
the Nonconformists was not to be despised. (Hear. ) 
Mr. NEWDEGATE could not the request of 
the Nonconformists as either modest or moderate, 
2 re pe 8 consent to the 
t of a new church-ra ore ing their 
omelet bey Ts ball was not really anh for in 
e name of toleration, but was 
the result of a feeling of jealousy. 
willing to vote for any measure that was intended 
to r burial- grounds for the burial 
of Non ists, but he would not support a bill 
which was intended to be the first step towards the 
disestablishment of the Church. 
view of the Nonconformists had been clearl 
expressed in the resolutions which had been 
to at the Nonconformist Conference held in - 


these | chester in 1872, in which it was claimed that the 


Nonconformists had an equal right with Churchmen 
not. only in the churchyards, but also in the 
1 churches. If Nonconformists claimed an 
claimed an independent use of the re of 
the Church of England, Churchmen might with 
equal justice claim a right to the use of the grave- 
yards of Nonconformists, (Hear, hear.) By a 
resolution of the Nonconformist conference, absolute 


equality was claimed in respect of the marriage | th 


laws. bly this meant that the churches of 
the Church of d were wanted for i 
services in the same way as the 2 of the 
Church of were wanted for burial services. 
The — England ge was to 2 1 wy the 
perty. By the pre- 
sent bill Nongoaformist called upon the Ch to 
yield u which refused to pay, 
privileges whisk hea been rendered doubly the 
right of the Church by the Act for the abolition of 
church - rates. (Hear, hear.) f 
Mr. W. E. Forsrer said he was quite aware that it 
was an old exclusion which was now the subject of 
com t. It was one of those old exclusions which 
the hon. member who had just spoken had vindi- 
cated ever since he entered that House, and would 
S to vindicate as long as he sat 
here. hon. gentleman had said the next thing 
the Dissenters would claim would be the right to 
enter the churches of the Church of England and 
hold their services there, and he had quoted reso- 
lutions of a Nonconformist conference in justifica- 
of that It was al 
question to to those resolutions. As to the 


one about the marriage laws, it no doubt meant, 


¢ PP nt i Py. ptm tN Me ay 


ultimate 


483 
22 2 ure but that Dis 
sen ministers, wi 
Chareh of England, should have the power of r 


* marriages. (Hear, hear. i t 
„ Nn State- 
Church, on the whole, did more good than harm, 


and he was not 


to 


destroy it. (Hear, hear.) 


the same view. 
was really any 


ee see 
As to the question whe 
evance, he would ask House 


t to 
eld 
there 


to take into consideration the case ot Wales, There 


was in that part of the United 
a million and a-half, 


tion of nearl 


ingdom a popula- 
Wb. e 


he 
no one would dispute that the large es of the 


population was Nonconformist, and 


ori 
t at all 


events while there was resistance to such a reason- 
able bill as the present th 
Nonconformists. Yet in 
Dissenters the only grav 
ase were the parish graveyards. On the other side 

i —the same evil had 


of the Channel—in I 


formerly existed, but had been 
and excluding all on which | Go 


= 
aa 
forthe 
bill sho 


moreover, with a simple 

J ‘gin * th 2 
udging by the s 

Government now met the complaints b 

that there was a serious grievance, and by saying 

they saw no way of meeting what grievance 

did exist. It was quite within the power of the 


Government, if they 


were likely to continue 


case of most of these 
‘which they could 


iti 
the difficulty. 0 No.“) 
the ale General 
a 


by a Tory 
vernment. If the present pan was one in 
r considerations were mixed up, he, 

hat the beat thing which could happen 
ition side of the House was that the 
be rejected—(Hear, hear)—rejected, 


ref: to en- 


did not approve the remedy 


now proposed, to bring forward a measure of their 


own, as their 
Ireland ; and 


redecessors had done in regard to 
. it would be worth the while 


of the Solicitor-General to read the eloquent speech 


delivered in favour of the Irish Bill by 
one of the law officers of Lord Liverpool 


r. Plunket, 


"s Govern- 


ment. Objections had been raised as to the proba- 
bility of their being crowds and disturbances, but 
surely all difficulties of that kind could be met in 
England as they had been in Ireland. No one 
doubted that if the Government took the matter in 


hand th 
tion of 


should not be considered as well as those of 


would be able to find a satisfactory solu- 
e difficulty. 


The hon. and learned mem- 
ber fcr Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) had asked wh 
the feelings of members of the Church of Englan 


on- 


conformists, but surely the same consideration was 
not due to the feelings of a man who was intolerant 
of religious services other than those to which he 
was accustomed, and the feelings of a man who had 
either to allow his relation to be buried with a ser- 
vice which he did not approve, or seek a burial 


wees, at great expense and, it might be, with Pie 
f the 


ifficulty, in some other 


place. (Hear, hear 


it was a question of consulting the feelings o 

majority it would probably be found that in most 
were on the side of the Dis- 
senters. He could not think so ill of the men and 
women of the Church of 


ceses those feel 


they would be shocked by 
ales there was a peculiar 

the fact that a third or fourth of the 
was Baptist. So long as any child of a 
was 


In 


unbaptized there 
the family being ou 


to allow the child to be b 
fact came to the knowledge of the cl 

was bound by law to refuse burial, Perhaps the 
real objection to the present measure was that the 


Church was in 


danger, and that the 
were a defensive outwork which ought not 


England as to suppose 
the proposed change. 
difficalty, 0 * 


to 
pulation 
ptist was 


great risk of the feelings of 


th 89 
— ced, if the 


graveyards 


be 

3 There could not be a gre mistake. 

really the Church was the 
refusal to pass such a bill as this. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cross was glad to have heard the assurance 

of the ri r 

that on his part was no wish to disturb the 

relations between Church and 


House, for he felt certain 


reflected 


according, of 


subject to 
w 


unbaptized. The 


to the last of these exceptional 


sole 


three exceptions, 
persons who had been 
who had committed suicide, and 


was well known that the 


. 


Sir Morton Peto 


rding, of course, 
the Church of England; but that this rule was 


— * * 


persons who were 
ance 


ord *‘ unbaptized” did 


not refer merely to baptism aéoording to the rites 
of the Church of England, It applied only to those 
who had not been baptized at all, and the present 
head of the Church of En 


authoritative opinion which 
of 


rievance 


only practical 
had complained. 


er beside the | claimed the 


The 


d expressed an 
took away the 
ir Morton Peto 


ft 


— 


— 
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‘to of 
th it 


members are able to find so many 
mene on the one side and on the other. In 
8 case;.a good many things are admitted. It is 


admitted: that: the parochial burial-ground is in | tt 


1 


by the parish. I assume that all the burial · grounds 
that were in existence before the passing of the! 
| Chureh-rate Abolition Act were esthblished at the lea, 


both of dltrobes and of 


| for the most part—I believe almost 
universally—are plots of ground in which the 


st | 
have a pecuniary interest. 

id th everybody has a right to 

y on certain conditions ; 

the service of the Esta- 


and Wales have dissented. 
siderable matter wher you are discussing this ques- 
tion, There yon which men have 


I think, is a con- 


se 
333.5 
3 


to believe that—but for the 
d those who surround the 
this test? You say 
veyard saris parish. * 

graveyard is 
last week you 
and whom you met in your 
en. He comes 
him there. You 


155 


Ener 


E . 


a 


i 


and nothing else; if he does not have this, 
have. nothing at all.” I won't say he 
be buried like a dog. That is an expression 
founded on a miserable superstition. According to 
that argument, I shall be buried like a 
and all those with whom I am most connected 
and whom I most love, and the Society for 
which in past times my ancestors suffered persecu - 
tion, have all been buried like dogs,” if that 
(Cheers.) Bat I ask, if 


e be a. just one. 
pulation have this 
uld have this test imposed on them? 
(Hear, hear.) You have abolished the test for 
now that a man should 


opinion, why is it 


officers ; it is not 
| 8 acoordi 


time — no fixed time; 
or even longer — for that private 
itation to which the 
hinkiug.and the most frivolous. If any 


he „ 


may be five 
grave invites even the 


on; members way; but at any rate: up to the |. 
time of ‘the'abolition of church-rates—(Hear, hear) | Engen 


(Heer, bear.) Therefore, I have a iis that 


is commonly called a service, but the ceremony of 
a funeral, in the way that I have described my sect 
as doing? Because, although with respect to us 
there is no stated and recognised, no written or 
printed, form, yet what does it signify whether it 
is written or printed or is the extempore utterance 
of the heart on a solemn occasion of that kind? 


(Cheers:) I say that, without any harm to the 


Church of England, but to its great benefit and the 
benefit of: all that: Christianity teaches, such a 


em might be wisely adopted in this count 

(Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Cross) seemed to think that a t grievance 
would arise, that the feelings of the ministers. of 
the Church would be harassed: Well, no doubt if 


at men have feelings of that kind, nurtured. by pre- 


ference and monopoly— (Hear, hear)—the time will 
come— it. constantly comes—when those feelings 
will have to subside or suffer something: like dis- 
comfort. My right hon. friend the member: for 
Bradford has quoted the opinion of a distinguished 
lawyer and former member of this House, some 


Bat | fifty years ago, as to the case of Ireland. What is 


the case of Scotland at this moment? I was down 
in Scotland last July, and I recollect particularly 
visiting a quiet little A vey there. I 
noticed a tomb erected in t 1 thought good 
taste. From the inscription on it I found it was 
the tomb of a minister who had been the minister 
of that parish before a Disruption of 1843. Well, 
after the Di on‘—and the same thing is to be 
seen in many parishes in Scotland—the minister 
who seceded e the minister of a Free Church 
in the very same parish. At the end of his 
earthly career he is buried alongside of the vers 
minister who succeeded him in the parish in which. 
he was — settled, (Hear, hear.) In Scot- 
land they know no difference of this kind. Some: 
body will get up and say, Les, but in Seotland 
they don’t care about things; because. their 
ground is not”—what do they call it? ( Hear,” and 
a laugh) consecrated. Bat may I tell hon. gentle. 
men opposite what is the course which the (Church 
of d takes with * to the Epi ian 
Church in that cou 2 You have Scotch bishops 
and Scetch clergy, and Scotchmen who are Episco- 
i Well, they are allowed to be buried in the 
churchyards, and your own burial service is con- 
stantly and re y read over the bodies of Epis- 
ians in Presbyterian graveyards in Scotland. 
(Cheers.) Now, I ask you if in Ireland fifty years 
ago it was thought necessary to abolish the exclu- 
sive system,—if in Scotland, by the Christian libe- 
rality and good feeling of the Scotch Presbyterians, 
oo ay gt are treated so justly in this matter, 
why is it that Presbyterians in England and Non- 
conformists generally should have to ap to some 
400 gentlemen on that side of this House—all of 
whom, I presume, or the great bulk of whom, are 
members of the Established Church of England— 
and that you should think it necessary to reject a 
bill like this? (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, as I understand him, 
does not object to the principle ofthe measure. He 
would be willing—for I have always noticed in him 
ever since he has sat in this House a certain libe- 
tality, which, I think, is rather in advance of some 
other feelings that I have since evinced among his 
friendsa—he, I say, is willing to adopt some prin- 
ciple of this kind, and, if possible, by some means 
that he thinks would be less hurtful to the feelings 
of Churchmen, he would assent to some measure 
having the effect which this one is intended’ to 
I am. sorry that in the course of 
: having made that admission for 
which I gave him credit—he did not indicate us 
to some mode by which he thought that 
could be accomplished ; because if he could point 
Meere to thse who appeal t'you on tis 
who you on this 
uestion, I feel sure the hon. and learned member 
or Denbighshire’ would be delighted to give him all 
the help in his power, and would even withdraw 
his own measure and adopt the Government Rill if 
it succeeded in doing which the right hon. 
gentleman proposes. (Hear, hear.) I have onl; 
one other observation to make—I wish to speak to 
Churchmen on another point that bears on this 
subject. All the arguments, all the feelings that 
have been ex ed to-day I have heard seen 
expressed I think twenty times since I have been 
in Parliament on the question of church-rater. 
You know how much you prophesied about the ill 
effect of abolishing Church-rates, and you also know 
how little your prophecies have been fulfilled. 
(Hear, hear.) Yon know how greatly you feared 
that your churches would fall into decay, and that 
and everything conn with the 
Church would suffer. I believe there 


and good never was a time since the Church of England has 


existed in which your churches and churchyards 
were kept in such admirable order as they are at 
this moment. There never was a time when 80 


many old churches were being red and rebuilt 
2 i Fan 


and so many new ones erec been the case 
since the day when nobody was compelled to sub- 
scribe for them. (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt 
that the voluntary effort of the ie irs ge 
of course, of Churchmen—has done more for 
the Church than avy law that Parliament 
could ever pass. And I would say to Churchmen— 
perhaps you think I cannot put myself in your 
position, but I think to some extent I can—I would 
say to you that if you were to deal with the Non- 


the | conformists of this country with more considers- 


tion and more condescension, with more of what I 
call Christian kindness and liberality in rd toa 


matter of this sort, I suspect you would find that 


. 
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the strength of the Church would not be lessened 
but increased, that the hostility with which in 


many parte it is viewed would diminish, and that oa 


there would be a general subsidence of some of 
that animosity which must, I am afraid, to some 
extent prevail where there is a favoured and Esta- 
blished Church. (Hear.) It is a political ques- 
tion, as the Church - rate was a political question. 
Churchmen in the country, wherever you meet 
with them, do not discuss this subject as it is dis- 
cussed in Parliament. ‘They are more liberal than 
Parliament. Parliament is fettered by, party ties. 
These questions are made questions of party ; and 
in questions of party and in party discussions I am 
afraid that sometimes common sense, often justice, 
and very often Christian thought and Christian 
liberality, are almost entirely forgotten. (Cheers.) 
If we could once get rid of party discussion, and 
could consider this matter as men—whether we be 
Nonconformists or Charchmen—anxious above all 
things for that brotherly kindness and 12 
which are inculeated upon us all alike by all the 
ts of our common Christianity, I think we 
should have no difficulty in agreeing by a large 
majority to the bill now beforeus. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. O’Moraan said, after the eloquent speech 
to which the House had just listened, he would 


waive his right of reply. 

The House then divided, and there voted — 
For the second reading. 234 
Against-it... 2 8 — 248 

Majority against... . — 14 


The announcement of the numbers was received 


with much cheering: by the Opposition. 
IHRE DIVISION LIST. 
AYES, 234, 
Acland, Sir T D Forster, Sir C Muntz, P H 
Adam, ‘orster, * = — * EN 
Allen, I othergil * 1. 
Amory Sir J H French, Hon C Nene W 
Anderson, G Gladstone, WE Noel, E 
Antrobus. Sir E Gladstone, WH Nolan, Capt 
Ashley, Hon EM Goldsmid, Sir F Norwood. C M 
„E Goldsmid, O’Brien, Sir P 
Balfour, Sir G Goschen, G O' Byrne, W 
Barelay, AC Gourley, ET O' Conor Don, The 
Barelay, J W Gower, Hon EF O' P 
Bass, A Grey, Earl O' Reilly. M 
Bass, M T Grieve, J J O'Sullivan, W H 
Bazley, Gurney, R Wilmer, C M 
Beaumont, * F Hamilton. Marg Pease, J W 
Beaumont Hankey, T Peel, A 
Biddulph, M Harcourt, Sir WV Pender, J 
Bi „J ison, C P „F 
Blennerhassett, R Harrison, J F meng ha F 
Bolckow, HW Hartington ilips. 
5 Havelock, Bir H Pla air Dr L 
Bri WE yter, ; . 
Bright, J Herbert, H A Potter, T B 
Bristowe, S B Herschell, F Power, J 
Brocklehurst, WC Hill, T R Power, R 
Brogden, A Ho‘tgson, K D Price, WE 
Brooks. M Holms, J Ralli, P 
Brown, A H Holms, W Ramsay. J 
Browne, G E Hopwood, C H Rathbone, W 
Burt, T oreman, E eed, E J 
Butt, I Howard, Hon C Richard, H 
eron, Hughes, W B Robertson. H 
Campbell - Banner -Ingram, W J Roebuck, J A 
riagton 5 Hon Col 5 WH — NM 
Ca on ames, ild, 
Carter, R M James, Sir H Russell, Lord A 
t, WO Jenkins, DJ St. Aubyn, Sir J 
— Dir H Samuda, J D A’ 
Us 
K 


Colman, J Leeman, G le, W 
Corbett, J Lefevre, G JS ord, Marquis 
Corry, J P Leith, J F Stansfeld, J 
Cotes, OC Lewis, C E Stevenson, J C 
Cowan J | M Stuart, 

Cowen, J 5 J Sullivan, A 
l 

Dayle, H R 

— a6 
Dodeon addy, 8 D 


1 


| country ; but 


| heard outside ‘the 


Dyke, W H Isaac, S Ritchie, C T 
Dyott, Col R J „Col Rod well, B B 
ton, H W on, J G Russell, Sir C 
onstene, Ad J Ryder, G R 
Egerton, Hon AF Kennard, Col Sackville, S G 
Egerton, Sir PG Kennaway. Sir J 2. 7 
Egerton, Hon W Knight. FW S inderson, T K 
Elliot, Sir G. Knightley. Sir R Sandford, G M 
Elphinstone, «Knowles. T Lord 
Emlyn, Lord Lacon, tir E H Sclater-Booth, G 
Eslington, Lord Lee, Major V Scott, Lord H 
Estcourt. G B Legard, Sir C Scott, M D 
Fielden, J Legh, W J Scourfield, J H 
Fellowes, E Lennox, Lord H G Shirley. S E 
„„ 
’ l * 2 5 
Folkestone, Lord Lopes, H C Smith, FC 
Forester, CT W Lopes, Sir M Smith, G 
Forsyth, W ith 


8 

Walpole, Hon F 
Henley, J W RH Laber 8 
Hervey Tord A Parker, Et-Col W . Capt 

ervey, er, I ve ‘ 
Hervey, Lord F „E Wells, E 
Hick, Peek, Sir HW Wethered, T O 
Hildyard, T B Pelly, Sir H C Wi Sir F M 
Hill. A 8 Pem , E L Wilmot, r H 
Hodgson, WN Peploe, Major Wilmot, J E 
Hogg, Sir J M ‘Percy, Earl Winn, R ‘ 
Holford, J P Phipps, P Wolff; Sir H D 
Holker, Sir J Plunkett, Hon DR Woodd, BT 
Holland, Sir HT Polhill-Turner, Capt Wyndham. Hon P 
Holmesdale, Lord Powell. W Wynn, C WW 
Holt, J M Praed, C T Yarmouth, Earl 
Home, Capt Price, Capt Yorke,:Hon E 
Hood, Hon Capt Read, CS Yorke, J R 
Hope, A J Rendlesham, TELLBRS. 
Hubbard, J ton, G W Leigh, Col E 
Hunt, d W Ridley, M W Heygate, W U 
AIRS. 
FOR THE Birr. AGALNS 

Grosvenor, Lord R Bourne, Col 
Brassey, H Round, J 
Whitbread, 8 Brise, Col R 
Nowper, Hon H Learmonth, Col 
Duff, R Astley, Sir J 
Jenkins, heton. R 
Conyngham. Lord F Galway, Visct 
Rashleigh, Sir C Trevor, Lord E Hill 
Talbot, C RM atney, J 
Colebrouke, Sir T E Goldney, G 
Evans, W Allsopp, 8 C 
Kingscote, Col Bective, Earl of 


Chambers, Sir T 
Baxter. Right Hon W E 
Law, Right Hon H 
Holland, Samuel 
McCombie, W 


Harvey. Sir R B 

Prae l, H B 

Wheelhouse, W 

Corbett, Col 

Jenkinson, Sir G 

The following is a comparative statement of the 

votes on the rials Bill in the last and in the 

present Parliament :— 
Last Parliament 
1870. 1871. 


Present Parliament. 
1873. 1875. 


1872. 


„“ The tellers are included in each case. 


Seven Conservative members- voted for the bill 
on Wednesday last, viz.—Irish members uis 


of Hamilton RE ¥. Mr. C. E. Lewis (London- 


derry), and Mr. J. 


Corry (Belfast) ; one English 
—Mr. Russell Gurne 


U l one Welsh 
—the Hon. Arthur Walsh (Radnorshire); and one 
Scotch—Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell. The onl 
Liberal who voted against the bill was Mr. W. H. 
Foster (Bridgnorth). The Right Hon. Gathorne 
Hardy (Oxford) and Right Hon. Stephen Cave 
(Shoreham) were prevented by indisposition from 
voting against the bill. 


Mr. Moopy anp tHe Liseration Movement. — 
Referring to the mild reference to a single remark 


of Mr. Moody’s which in our last number, || What 
‘| the London — ope the Sheffield Inde.’ 


pendent says—‘‘ An impression has no doubt been 
made upon the mind of Mr. Moody by the manner 
in which a few ) lish Churchmen have 
come forward to co- with him in his move- 
ment, and he to what an extent the 


Church as a whole holds aloof from him, and regards 
with revival to which he 
has given Mr. Moody, he owes 


: Of bis success to Nonconformist aid, 
was not under any obligation to join the Nonconfor- 
mists in any way in their political work in this 
: he should ‘have steered clear of the 
opposite blunder of ing the Establishment as 
such on the back. I make special mention of the 
fact though the organ of the Liberationists 
refers to the incident in mild terms, there are to be 
pages of that organ expressions 
‘on the subject.” Per contra, it 

in one of his sermons at the 
the other day, Mr. Moody's 
was the scene on Mount Carmel 
between the and the priests of Baal. As 
to the latter he said They were members of 
the Established Churech—the Established Church of 
that land!” a 


not quite so 
may 


pow’ N * 7 7 2 ——— — ——— — mma . * 
5 
2 2 


‘remark which the Record regards as 
open to | | 


A. 


— — — de ee 


THE MOODY AND SANKEY SERVICES. 


At Her Majesty's Theatre, on W. ‘the 
royal box was again occupied by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the y Constance Leveson Gower, 
and the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans. There 
was also present a very large number of the 
aristocracy in the reserved seats, and the body of 
the house was densely crowded. During the pro- 
of Tuesday ing’a meeting one of the 
audience suddenly rose to his feet, and exclaimed, 
% The Spirit of the Lord is upon me! I have a 
message for Mr. Moody.” Of eourse the 
of the meeting were stopped, but Mr. Moody, 
rising from his seat, gave out a hymn, during the 
inging of which several of the ushers expelled the 
noisy visitor from the building, it being thought 
that his object was to cause a disturbance amongst 
the asa mbly. 

In the same place on Friday Mr. Moedy con- 
cluded his second of the two discourses he has 
delivered on The Blood.” People, he said, 
will talk of Christ as an example, and speak of His 
wonderful life, whilst they shrink from contem- 
plating the vastness of the sacrifice whereby the 
ife of God’s dear Son was given as the ransom, the 
redemption price of a lost and sinful world. Mr. 
M whowed that the scarlet thread ran 
through the whole Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. He those who heard, as they valued 
their own: salvation, or the souls of the children, to 
shun any ministry, whether in the Established 
Church or amongst Nonconformists, where the 
Atonement by blood was denied or kept in the 
bac d. Make much of the blood,” was the 
advice of a great American Professor at Princeton to 
his students. In his old A2 would repeat to 
them, Make much of the —this is the secret 
of saving preaching.” On Friday the Duchess of 
Sutherland and one of her d rs was in the 
royal box ; also Miss. Marsh ; the of Harrowby 
and Lady Sandon ; also the Countesses of Camper- 


down and Gainsborough. 
On Sunday „at eight o’elock, Mr. Moody 
gave an address in Her Majesty's Opera House to 


Uhristian workers. The house was nearly full, 
about 5,000 being present. Mr. Moody took the 
subject of his discourse from the parable of the 
talents— To every man according to his several 


| merchant, whom he named) to be d 


ability ” (Matt. xxv. 15). At the close of the ser- 
vice he referred to the great expense the committee 
were under for the use of that building—some 
3,000“. —and desired that there should be a better 
attendance at the evening meetings held there 
while he was conducting services in other parts of 
London. He requested all to stand who would en- 
deavour to be present at the services to be held 
during the week just commenced, and this was re- 
sponded to by nearly all rising. In the afternoon 
Mr. Moody condacted a second service in the Opera 
House, which was to have commenced at half-past 
three, but as the place was filled some little time 
before, he commenced, at a quarter past, by giving 
out the 40th hymn: The Great Physician now is 
near” ; after which Mr. Henry Drummond engaged 
in prayer. Mr. Moody took his text from John 
iii, 3—‘*‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.” Lord Shaftesbury and his 
youngest son, the Hon. Gecil Ashley, occupied the 
royal box. In the evening Mr. Moody ed at 
the Agricultural Hall; the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone with the Hon. A. Kinnaird were on the plat- 
form. Mr. Mood from Luke ix. 56— 
„For the Son of is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them,” and was listened to with 
unbroken attention by an immente assembly. Mr. 


Sankey was not present, being engaged at the large 
hall in the — it , 
Mr. Thomas 8 chairman of Messrs. Moody 


and Sankey’s committee, answers inguiries as to 
funds. When Mr. Moody addressed the cl and 
ministers at Freemasons’ Hall he stated that he and 
Mr. Sankey would not receive any money from the 
London committee ; he aleo stated that the royalty 
upon the sale of hymn and ‘tune books would from 
‘January 1, 1875, be paid to a trustee (a 1 
d to Chris- 
tian work when they have returned to 
America. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have since 
confirmed these statements, and refuse to receive, 
and do not receive, any money from either source. 
then, is the money wanted for by the com- 
mittee? .‘‘ Befors me I have an estimate, dated 
~ 23, made by our honorary architect, Mr. 

A. Boulnois, giving the probable cost of rent of 
the Agricultural and Mon street Halls, the 
4 ouse and Victoria Theatre, and the erection 
of large temporary halls at Bow and 2 
together with „ Ww rinting, advertising, 
211 — of 
26,018/, ;” this, he adds, is below the amount 
required to pay all to July 10 next. The ex 
may reach — ze 1 — — — 
subscribed, r. Ste ns they have no 
collecting boxes, and the admission to 8 
with or without ticket, is absolutely free of charge. 


— 


Tux Monument Erected in Buůunn II Frs ro 
Tik MEMORY of THE Rev. Josnen Hucues, M. A., 
pastor of the Baptist, Church at: originator 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society and one of 
the founders of the Tract. Society, 


finished, and will be in N on Monday next, 
he Earl of Shaftesbury, 


Ar Chantes ‘Reed’ Joseph Tritton, Eeq., the R 
ir C „ the Revs. 
Stoughton, and other nisisters 


D. Angus and Dr. 
aud gentlemen, are expected to take part in the pro- 


ceedings. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. | MAGNETINE. 


The — « Poe 8 DARLOW AND COS 


Ferns the Green Lares, the Woods, and the Glens of Devonshire. B 
Delon or ) , . of the Park Preservation Society; Author of The English FLEXIBLE 
Peasantry,” “The Romance of Peasant &c. 


IHR TEMPERANCE PRIZE ESSAY FOR 250 GUINEAS, | M AGNETIC 


The TEMPERAN CE REFORMATION, and its Claimsupon the Christian i 
Church, By the Rev. JAMES SMITH, M.A. Now ready, in demy 8vo, pric 78. 6d., cloth. * 


Dr. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Com- RE UNAPPROACHABLE for COMFORT of 


WEAR and SAFETY of USE. Their, adaptati 
25 in Five ame The CHURCH of the CIVIL WARS and the COMMONWEALTH, Two Vols., Svo, | 50 simple that a child can ap pply them, and thelr cation so 


_ CHURC the RESTORA RATION, Two Vols., 8vo, 25s.; The CHURCH of the REVOLUTION, gentle and soothing, that, whilst possessing extraordinary 
ceed Sepa 8 8 placed on 
' m 
2 and Practical. With Preface by the Rev. J. Tinson Messrs, DARLOW ri oo — APPLIANCES have 
WRENFORD, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Newport. Now * in fecp. 8 vo, cloth, price 18. 6d. stood the test of NEARLY NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, and 
. was the demand for them so great as at the present 
In the same Series, price ‘1s. 6d. each, time (evidencing thereby their high appreciation by the 


ING. By w. P. Lockhart,) The CHRISTIAN in the WORLD: By | Foblich, snd Bee testimony AON RTINE for sucpasece 


peg; e. 
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